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Colder climate for. labor: re- 
cession, court decisions weak- 
en unions position ... p.2l 





Will radiation programs be 
bettered by local restrictions? 
State-by-state rundown . p. 30 





Isophthalic bids for paint use. 
Potential: 25 million lbs./ year 
market 





AIChE finishes 50 years, looks 
ahead to advances in man- 
agement, process control.p. 48 





Freight allowances on way 
out? ‘Gypsy resellers threaten 
basis of delivered prices. p. 68 
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The color test devised by Dr. 
Shinobu Ishihara, from which 
these plates were adapted, helps 
determine the one man out of 12 
and the one woman out of 100 who 
suffer from color blindness. 


Whats your color it, @Q)o ? | 


| rez with a good eye for color can 
pick out the letters E-A-K. But go to 
the head of the class if you know how EAK 
(ethyl amyl ketone) and the rest of the 
ketone family of Shell solvents bring more 
color into your everyday life. 


Because of their tremendous appetite for 
nitrocellulose and other resins, Shell ketones 
work more effectively than most other sol- 


vents. They make possible more and better 
colored finishes for today’s automobiles and 
furniture. 


The continuing search for better sol- 
vents in Shell Chemical laboratories has 
led to improved quality and lower 
cost in a wide variety of coat- 
ings for industrial and consumer 
products. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK 











Purity is a tradition with 
West End SODA ASH 


At West End, we have developed production 
techniques and controls that maintain the traditional 
quality of our product even as we produce it in the ever- 
increasing quantities required by Industry in its 
current expansion. We submit West End as a soda 
ash of highest purity and offer the adjacent 
analysis for your consideration. ANALYSIS 
Communications invited. GUARANTEE | TYPICAL 
Na,O 58%, 58.4% 
Na,CO,__| 99.5 
NaCl 
Na,SO, 
Na,B,O, 














INSOLUBLE_ .01 max.— .005-.00Z 
SOLUTION_| CLEAR 
COLOR —__| WHITE 


per cu. ft. 
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West End Chemical Company 
DIVISION oO F STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 1956 WEBSTER, OAKLAND 12, CALIF.» PLANT, WESTEND, CALIF. 


SODA ASH e BORAX e SODIUM SULFATE e SALT CAKE e HYDRATED LIME 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


COPPER 


COPPER SULFATE 


Industrial Crystals and all common grades. 


MONOHYDRATED COPPER SULFATE 


35% Copper as metallic packaged in steel 
drums at no extra cost. 


COPPER CARBONATE 


55% Copper as metallic. Light and dense 
grades. 


CUPRIC CHLORIDE 


37 % Copper as metallic. Available in pole- 
thylene-lined drums or bags. 


CUPRIC OXIDE 


Minimum 76% Copper as metallic. Technical 
grade .. . NOT A BY-PRODUCT. 


NDUSTRIAL 
HEMICALS 


We mine Copper, Sulfur, Iron and 
Zinc and are basic producers of their 
chemical derivatives. Our technical 
know-how and basic position in these 
minerals is your assurance of exact- 
ing quality control, strict uniform 
consistency and a plentiful supply. 








TENNESSEE fre CORPORATION 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


SULFUR 


SULFURIC ACID 
Various strengths and grades 60° through the 
Oleums. Available in tank cars or tonnages. 


LIQUID SULFUR DIOXIDE 


Highest commercial quality, available in 
tank cars, tank wagons, ton cylinders and 


150-lb. cylinders. 
CHLOROSULFONIC ACID 


Iron less than 1.0 ppm as loaded. Water 
white. Delivered in glass-lined tank wagons, 
also in stainless steel drums. 


SODIUM HYDROSULFITE 


T-C HYDRO is a dry, white, free flowing, 
crystalline powder of uniform particle size 
and structure. I!t is dust free, assuring high- 
est stability and uniformity. 


PARA TOLUENE SULFONIC 
ACID, ANHYDROUS 


Other organic Sulfonic Acids. 


FERRIC IRON SULFATE 


Partially hydrated, free flowing granular 
form. Available in bags or bulk. 


ZINC 
MONOHYDRATED ZINC SULFATE 


36% Zinc as metallic. White, free flowing 
powder. 


ZINC OXIDE 
Secondary Zinc Oxide. 


MANGANESE 
MANGANESE SULFATE 


Designed specifically for inclusion in mixed 
fertilizer. : 


MONOHYDRATED MANGANESE SULFAT 
93% Mn, SO,, HO. Highest purity, techni- 
cal grade .. . NOT A BY-PRODUCT. 


MANGANOUS OXIDE 


Minimum 48% Manganese as metallic. 
Feeds, fertilizers, spray or dust grades. 


‘Samples, specifications and detailed 
information upon request, 
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TOP OF THE WEEK 


JULY 5, 1958 


Du Pont sues Phillips for infringement of polyethylene patent 
that it obtained last December, asks court to bar Phillips 
from “‘encouraging” infringement 


Fundamental research on corrosion may prove a key to cutting 
future production costs. Who's doing what 


U.S. urea capacity will be 170,000 tons/year higher by early ‘59, 
as makers look to a growing demand for higher-analysis 


fertilizers 


Wyandotte pushes research on monopropellents. And it's de 
signing “hardware” to use these higher-energy fuels..p. 63 


10 
13 


45 
48 


OPINION 


VIEWPOINT 

Will the U.S. continue to be the 
sole holdout regarding trade with 
Red China? 


BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


It’s time to reassess the strength of 
unions. Recession and court rulings 
have been severe blows. 


Du Pont defends its polyethylene 
patent, sues Phillips Petroleum. 
Prospect: a long court battle. 


Settlement of the Dixon-Allied 
Chemical suit raises an important 
question: What strings can you 
put on know-how? 


Look for next Supreme Court ses- 
sion to settle three issues important 
to the CPI. 


Argentina’s sale of war-seized 
drug plants to Germans stirs do- 
mestic trouble. 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Here’s state-by-state rundown on 
the trend toward local regulation 
of radiation in industry. 
SPECIALTIES 

Exterior house paints based on iso- 
phthalic acid-derived resins bid for 
a share of 50-million-gal./year 
market. 

TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


ENGINEERING 
It’s the Golden Jubilee for the 


AIChE—but meeting emphasis is 
on looking ahead toward new man- 
agement techniques, not reviewing 
the past. 


PRODUCTION 

Basic research on corrosion causes 
and control may provide new an- 
gles in equipment design and pro- 
tection. 


Steelworkers’ wage boosts make it 
hard for equipment makers to re- 
sist price increases, despite sag- 
ging demand for their goods. 
MARKET NEWSLETTER 


MARKETS 

Fertilizers offer growing market 
for synthetic urea; U.S. production 
will be 793,000 tons/year by °59. 


Plywood makers study plan to use 
only one type of glue—it could 
bring boom to makers of phenolic 
adhesives. 


RESEARCH 

Monopropellents loom large in 
future of rockets, missiles. Wyan- 
dotte is bolstering its study on 
these chemicals with work on req- 
uisite “hardware.” 

SALES 

Chlorinated solvents producers 
seek to end abuse of freight allow- 
ance savings on plant pickup. 
CHARTING BUSINESS 
Synthetic shoe soles nail 68% of 
the market, a 37% increase in past 
eight years. 


COVER ILLUSTRATION COURTESY SHELL OIL CORP. 


40,390 copies of this issue printed 


Vol. 83 Chemical Week (including Chemical Specialties and Chemical Industries) is published weekly by McGraw- 

C Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. Printed in U.S.A. Second-class mai! 

privileges authorized at Philadelphia, Pa. @ Copyright 1958 by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ine, All 

No. l rights reserved. Subscription: $3/year in U.S.A., U.S. Possessions: $4, Canada; $15, other Western 
Hemisphere countries; $25, all other countries. Also see p. 13. 
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Chilling ice water hits glassed steel at 
450°F. This is Glasteel 59, In the laboratory 
it tokes shocks like this without any sign of 
chipping or weakening, See picture at right 
for comparison, 

















THERMAL SHOCKING NEWS 


about new Pfaudler Glasteel 59* 


If you have ever crazed a glassed-steel ves- 
sel from thermal shock ... if for any 
reason your processing is less economical 
than it might be from risk of thermal 
shock . . . take a close look at the blue 
line on this graph. 


300 








NEW GLASTEEL 59 
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VESSEL OPERATING TEMPERATURE (°F) 


That blue line marks the new high in thermal 
shock resistance set by Pfaudler Glasteel 59. 

Just a quick glance at the graph shows that 
Glasteel 59 gives you 30% more thermal shock 
resistance than the best previous glassed steel. It 
provides added insurance against thermal shock 
damage where unexpected or unavoidable high- 
temperature differentials are encountered. 

At your normal vessel operating temperature, 
the safe AT for Glasteel 59 is 260° F. It used to be 


No thermal damage whatsoever was 
suffered by Glasteel 59, shown at left. 
All Pfaudler vessels are now available 


with this new construction. Glasteel 59 plate. 


THE PFAUDLER CoO. 


a division of PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC. 


*Patent Pending 


Chipping and crazing appear all over 
this plate of the best previous glassed 
steel subjected to the same shock as the 


200° F. At the peak operating temperature of 
450° F., safe ST is now 150°F. It used to be 
115° F. All these figures contain a very generous 
safety factor of three, based on carefully con- 
trolled laboratory experiments. 


Lasts longer. Glasteel 59 will give you much 
longer service life from your vessels. 


20% more abrasion resistance. Glasteel 59 
gives you a full 20% more abrasion resistance 
than previous glassed steels. 


Top acid resistance. Now you can work any 
acid, except hydrofluoric, up to 325°F. without 
excessive corrosion. 

Under certain conditions you can even raise 
an acid to 450°F. without damage. 


Very good alkali resistance. Glasteel 59 has 
twice as much resistance to alkalies as your hard 
glass labware. 


Lapped nozzle faces. The unique microstruc- 
ture of Glasteel 59, which is the reason for im- 
proved thermal shock resistance, also allows 
lapping of nozzle faces on vessels above 500 
gallons—smaller vessels on request. You get bet- 
ter gasket seating and more service life. 


Plug-free vessels. In many of the small and 
intermediate sizes we offer plug-free vessels with 
Glasteel 59. On all other vessels there are fewer 
plugs than before. 


No additional cost for Glasteel 59 on all 
Pfaudler standard equipment. 


Send for new Buyer’s Guide. The new 1959 
Pfaudler Buyer’s Guide shows all the glassed- 
steel equipment available with Glasteel 59. Write 
for a copy. Just ask for Bulletin 968. 


The most complete line of glassed- 
steel equipment for the process indus- 
tries is now available from Pfaudler 
with the new Glasteel 59 construction. 


We 


Dept. CW-78, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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©) PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES Inc. 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


NEW YORK*NEW ENGLAND® MID WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES CORP. 


PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 e NEW YORK—OX FORD 5-4160 e BOSTON —HOMESTEAD 9-0022 
CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-6678 
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YoU CAN DEPEND 
ON PUBLICKER FOR 


Uniform Quality— 
Steady Supply— 
Prompt Delivery ! 


July §& 1953 e Chemical Week 
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x Ethyl Alcohol 

x Butyl Alcohol 

* Butyl Acetate 

x Ethyl Acetate 

x Amyl Acetate 

* Acetone 

* Acetic Acid 

x Refined Fusel Oil 
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There’s a new way to sell soft drinks, trust services, 


petroleum products, and many other things today. Now, too, a new way 
to sell your product to the Chemical Process Industries . . . 


Zoom! Labor’s up . . . transportation’s up . . . costs are 
up all over! That’s why CPI-Management are in hot- 
problem seats today . . . they have to lick rising costs to 
fatten up profits after taxes, Every move they’re making 
is aimed dead center on increased operating efficiency. 
That’s your story;‘too, isn’t it? Then don’t slow it down 
.... get it to them directly, decisively. The new way for 
you to speed sales is to ease the “net profit squeeze” on 
CPI-Management. 


The modern “management approach” pushes your story 
into every active CPI function — both “technical and 
non-technical”, . . into production and plant operations, 
design and construction, research and development, 
sales and purchasing ... right up to top administration! 
As interests integrate at all levels, as management plans 
together . . . what you sell becomes more and more a 
part of their profit-planning. Then, and only then, do 
you pull the tremendous weight of their buying decision 
over to your side. 


You accomplish this by the advertising weight you ap- 
ply via their own magazine, CHEMICAL WEEK. It re- 
flects CPI-Management in its time-consciousness (a fast- 
paced newsweekly) . . . in its seope (Administration, 
Markets, Engineering, Production, Research, Sales — 
all CPI interests!) . .. in its “looking ahead” (analyz- 
ing, interpreting, forecasting ). This rubs off on your ad- 
jacent sales message, ups its performance ... puts the 


TOUCH OF TOMORROW in today’s CPI selling! 
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BLOCKSON 














FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
. TANK CAR OR DRUM 


specify Blockson 


HYDROFLUORIC 
ACID 


Blockson’s large production, extra stand- 
by capacity and plant-expansion pro- 
gram protect your HF source. Tank cars 
shipped direct from Joliet. Drums di- 
rect or from nearest Blockson distribu- 
tor. Call Joliet 2-6€51, collect. 


OTHER BLOCKSON CHEMICALS: 


Sodium Tripolyphosphate ¢ Tetrasodium 
Pyrophosphate @ Trisodium Phosphate (Crystal- 
line-Monohydrate) ¢ Trisodium Phosphate 
Chlorinated ¢ Disodium Phosphate (Crystalline- 
Anhydrous) ¢ Monosodium Phosphate (An- 
hydrous-Monohydrate) @ Sodium Polyphos 
(Sodium Hexametaphosphate-Sodium Tetra- 
phosphate) @ Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate e 
Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate e Sodium 
Fluoride ¢ Sodium Silicofluoride « C-29 Se- 
questering Agent ¢ Teox 120 (Nonionic Sure 
factant) e Sulfuric Acid. 


un en 
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BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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OPINION 


Rightful Responsibility 


To THE Epitor: The freedom to act 
in accordance with one’s convictions 
and judgment is inseparably tied to 
the responsibility for those actions. 
I have no quarrel with those who 
wish to be relieved of their responsi- 
bilities, if in so doing they realize 
that they also give up their freedom 
to act. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s remarks (CW, 
April 26, p. 33) are another verse in 
the same tune the farmers, air- 
lines and railroads have sung in the 
past: let the government be respon- 
sible for my welfare. Some have al- 
ready felt the barbs, others will soon. 

If the drug companies wish to sell 
their souls, that is their business—as 
long as all parties know and approve 
the price. If the government assumes 
responsibility for claims such as those 
against Cutter, as it must in all con- 
science do, the taxpayers will rightly 
demand that their interests be pro- 
tected, and here we go again. Let the 
drug companies talk to the airlines 
before they make this deal. 

GRAHAM B. KNIGHT 
Boston, Mass. 


The drug industry’s “freedom to 
act” is already considerably abridged 
by the authority and responsibility as- 
sumed by the government through the 
Food & Drug Administration. As- 
sumption by the government of the 
claims against Cutter Laboratories is 
simply one aspect of the government's 
legal responsibility, since the damaging 
vaccine was made by methods and ac- 
cording to specifications laid down by 
the government itself.—Ep. 


Wyandotte Ash Capacity 


To THE Epitor: In your recent 
excellent article on soda ash (May 
3, p. 71), you list Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals as having a productive capacity 
of 700,000 tons and note that of our 
two soda ash plants at Wyandotte, the 
one at the South Plant is in moth balls. 

While it is true that the smaller of 
our two plants is not operating at the 
moment, it is in stand-by condition 
and can be started up whenever our 
sales require it. In the past, the ash 
from this plant was largely used to 
make lime-soda caustic, which we dis- 
continued when we increased chlo- 


rine production some five years ago. 
Shortly thereafter the ash plant was 
converted to turn out its full produc- 
tion in light soda ash. 

At the same time, our North Plant 
was increased in capacity, so that 
today we have substantially more ash 
capacity at Wyandotte than we had 
before. The 700,000-ton figure in 
your article, therefore, refers only to 
our North Plant capacity, and to this 
should be added 200,000 tons for the 
South Plant. 

RoBERT B. SEMPLE 
President 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Credit to USDA 


To THE EpiTor: The article on 
Barthrin (June 14, p. 59) gives the 
impression that chemists at Benzol 
Products Co. first synthesized the 
compound. This is erroneous. Full 
credit is due Dr. Barthel and his co- 
workers at USDA for the synthesis 
of the chloropiperonyl ester of chrys- 
anthemumic acid. The compound was 
named in his honor. 

The contribution of the Benzol 
Products team was essentially the 
working out of modifications of the 
USDA process to adapt it for large- 
scale production. They succeeded in 
doing this sufficiently quickly to make 
possible the shipment by Benzol of 
pilot-plant quantities of Barthrin to 
USDA for early testing. 

ADOLPH ZIMMERLI 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Benzol’s Consultant Zimmerli is per- 
haps unduly modest. USDA was cer- 
tainly the first to synthesize Barthrin, 
but Benzol was the first to “make” 
it—i.e., on a large scale——Eb. 


MEETINGS 


Gordon Research Conferences, series 
of 36 topics, Colby Junior College, New 
Hampton School and Kimball Union 
Academy, all in New Hampshire, ends 
Aug. 29. 


Western Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco, Aug. 11-13. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers and American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, heat transfer conference, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
Aug. 18-21. 
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REVOLUTION IN COAL CHEMICALS: 





HIGH PURITY 
BENZENE and 





TOLUENE 


Acid washing eliminated in new plant 
built for J&L by Badger 


TEELMAKERS, saddled with conventional processes, have been hard 
pressed to satisfy market demands for near absolute purity benzene 
and toluene at low cost. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, looking for a solution to this 
critical problem, turned to Badger for engineering counsel. Their 
combined decision: A completely new type plant based on processes 
proven in other industries but new in coal chemical operations. Now 
on stream, J & L’s new plant is producing benzene and toluene of 
higher purity than similar products derived from any other source. 


What’s more, this pioneering plant promises important operating 
economies. Hydrogenation has been substituted for the conventional 
acid washing step. This important process improvement not only in- 
creases amount of product recovered but also eliminates a source of 
high maintenance costs. Also, the plant and its controls are com- 
pletely integrated with other process units for labor saving operation. 


The broad experience of Badger Engineers — and their ability to use 
it in solving new problems — served J & L well. Many other clients, 
too, say such experience is a Badger difference that “‘makes the differ- 
ence,’ Wouldn’t it be wise to inquire how it could serve to make your 
enginesring and construction projects more successful ? 





bad 


ey 


i} 


Although the Badger-engineered process 
was new, J & L’s 55,000 gal/day light oil 
plant was operating at design capacity 
within a few weeks after initial start up. 
This plant marks the first time Esso’s Hy- 
drofining and Universal Oil Products Com- 
pany’s Udex processes have been adapted 
in combination for coal chemical operations. 
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THE BADGER KEY MAN 


From initial negotiations to ‘‘on stream’’ you deal 
with a Badger principal. Badger Engineering proj- 
ects are group efforts headed by a Key Man. 
More than just a sales engineer, he is always 
a Badger principal, always the Key Man in 
the execution of your project. 

By channeling project liaison, coordination 
and administration through a widely experi- 
enced company principal, you find many policy 
level decisions can be made on the spot. In- 
vestigate what Key Man Policy can mean to 
the projects you are planning. 


BADGER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Engineers - Contractors - Designers - Manufacturers 


230 Bent St., Cambridge, Mass. « New York, N.Y. « Houston, Texas 


In Europe: Badger-Comprimo N. V.. The Hague 
Badger-Comprimo S. A. Antwerp 












































READY! YOUR COPY OF THIS NEW 
ETHYLENE GLYCOLS FACTS BOOK! 


Its 44 pages include * 15 pages of physical 
properties graphs * a 234-entry bibliogra- 
phy, with indices * natural gas dehydration 
schematic * chemical properties section, in- 
cluding reactions with esters, ethers, 
and ketals; and oxidation and dehydration 
derivatives * section on potential applica- 
tions and industrial uses. 


acetals 


JEFFERSON CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Learn all the facts about the use of Ethyl- 
ene Glycols in the production of antifreeze, 
resins and plastics, plasticizers, solvents and 
coupling agents; electrolytic capacitors, ex- 
plosives, natural gas, and in solvent extrac- 
tion. Plus other mighty interesting data! 

It’s free. Just tear off the side of the bath- 
tub, fill in, then mail today. 


JEFFERSON CHEMICAL 


COMPANY, INC. 


HOUSTON © NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 
CHARLOTTE * LOS ANGELES 
Ethylene Oxide, Glycols, Dichloride * €Ethanolamines ¢ Mor- 
pholine ¢ Piperazine »* Polyethylene Glycols * Nonyl Phenol 
¢ Surfonic® Surface-Active Agents « Ethylene Carbonate 
and Propylene Carbonate ¢ Caustic Potash *« 


Caustic Soda 
¢ Soda Ash * Sodium Bicarbonate 


je. 


, 1121 Walker Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


Send me, FREE, your. new ETHYLENE GLYCOLS TECHNICAL BULLETIN. Thanks. 


NAME 

FIRM NAME... 
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CITY 
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I— THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


VIEWPOINT 


MANY CANADIAN subsidiaries 
of U.S. chemical firms are chafing 
at the U.S. Dept. of State’s ban on 
trading with Red China. They—like 
most Canadian companies—would 
just as soon sell nonstrategic goods 
to the Chinese, but their parent 
firms fear retaliation from the State 
Dept., says the magazine Canadian 
Chemical Processing. 

The U.S. stand is a lonely one. 
Our British, French and West Ger- 
man allies are trading with the 
Chinese Reds; Japan is expanding 
its markets there; and now Cana- 
da’s cautious Conservative govern- 
ment under Prime Mirister Diefen- 
baker is working toward doing 
business with China. 

Former Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, now 
a Utah banker, at a recent bankers’ 
meeting loosed a blast calling for a 
reversal of our policy. “We have 
been leaping from pillar to post in 
our frantic attempts to quarantine 
the Communists. . . . My view is 
that the Communists are very suc- 
cessfully curbing us. . . . We should 
quickly make our peace with and 
recognize . . . Communist China. 

. We should accept Khrushchev’s 
proposal to trade freely .. .” 

No loyal U.S. businessman wants 
business at the expense of national 
self-interest. But perhaps it is time 
to reappraise our current policy on 
China trade to determine whether 
it is indeed in our national self-in- 
terest. Consummation of any busi- 
ness deal implies benefit to both 
parties; and it is illogical to assume 
that trade with the Chinese Reds 
would result in benefits to them 
alone. 

One benefit certain to accrue 
from a policy change is better rela- 
tions with our European allies and 
with Canada. Our northern neigh- 
bor is becoming more nationalistic 
—partly in rebellion against the 
alleged “dollar diplomacy” of U-S. 
capital in bending Canadian policy 
to its will. And let’s not forget: 
Canada is the best customer for our 
chemical exports. 


Editor-in-Chief 








to prove your chemicals 


can be bulk-shipped, 
WE’LL LEND YOU AN 


AWS 


¢ Virtually self-unloading 


¢ Unloads into any conveying system as fast 
as the system permits 


e No bills for bags, drums or containers 


e Far more clearance for attaching unloading systems 


Can you save money by shipping your product in bulk in Airslide cars? 
If it is in dry, granular or powdered form and if you ship in volume, we 
Does your product tend to bridge believe you can. : : ae : 
or pack in ordinary hopper To find out, we will ship a test carload to any point in the United States or 
cars? You probably can overcome | Canada in an Airslide car from our test fleet! 
this in AIRSLIDE cars. More than 3000 Airslide cars are now in service or on order, carrying dry 
chemicals, flour, sugar and many other materials at low cost—safe—clean. 
Let our laboratory test a sample of your product--they’ll find out if a 
test shipment is indicated. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street ¢ Chicago 90, Illinois 
Offices in all principal cities 


AIRSLIDE 
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Théeoko€: ST PROVIDES LONGER LASTING... 


MORE EFFICIENT DIAPHRAGMS 


Diaphragms 
coated with 
THIOKOL’S ST 
have 


Because of these outstanding properties, major improve- 
ments are being made in diaphragms. For example, gas 
meter diaphragms are now being made with cotton, 
coated with THIOKOL’s Type ST that last longer and are 
more efficient than conventional diaphragms. THIOKOL 
Polysulfide Rubber Type ST provides maximum resis- 
tance against chemicals and solvents either in condensate 
or gaseous form. These coated diaphragms are abso- 
lutely air-tight and gas-tight. There is no “dressing” on 


irVpcoko€ - 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


780 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE + TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ontario 


®Registered trademark of the Thiokol Chemical Corporation for its liquid 
polymers, rocket propellants, plasticizers and other chemical products. 
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e greatest resistance to most gases and solvents 
e very low permeability to vapors and liquids 
e maximum low temperature flexibility 


this type of diaphragm which can leach out and cause 
the diaphragm to become stiff. Because of the increased 
performance and uniformity of material coated with 
THIOKOL’s ST, thinner diaphragms are being used with 
more rapid cycling movements enabling the size of the 
unit to be reduced. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, mail coupon to Dept. 21, Thiokol 
Chemical Corporation, 780 North Clinton Ave., Trenton 7, 
New Jersey. 


Gentlemen: Please send me further details about 
THIOKOL Polysulfide Synthetic Rubber. 


i a 


oo a 





Co en Enns a 


Your Name____ 








, NOW 
_ AVAILABLE 
FROM 


If methanol is a basic material in your production, 
you now have an excellent new source of supply. 
Reichhold has added this very useful solvent and 
versatile chemical intermediate to its fast growing 
list of basic chemicals. 

When you order RCI Methanol, you can expect a 
high standard of clarity and purity, for Reichhold 
uses methanol itself in the organic synthesis of many 
compounds tailored to exacting specifications. 

Why not write Reichhold now for details on ship- 
ping points for delivery of RCI Methanol to your 
plant? 


Synthetic Resins ¢ Chemical! Colors « Industrial Adhesives e Phenol 
Hydrochloric Acid ¢ Formaldehyde « Giycerine « Phthalic Anhydride 
Maleic Anhydride e Sebacic Acid « Ortho-Phenyliphenol e Sodium Sulfite 
Pentaerythritol « Pentachlorophenol « Sodium Pentachlorophenate 
Sulfuric Acid « Methanol 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., 
RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


Creative Chemistry ... Your Partner in Progress 
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Reflected in expansion projects in the U.S. and Europe this week 
are stiffer competition and higher costs of production. 





Hooker Chemical is bringing onstream this month a $1-million 
addition to its sodium chlorate plant at Columbus, Miss., and has just 
let a contract for construction of a similar unit there, to be completed 
by next April. Also at Columbus, HEF Inc.—jointly owned by Hooker 
and Foote Mineral—is starting construction of a multimillion-pounds/ year 
plant for production of ammonium perchlorate, an oxidizer used in solid 
propellents for rockets and missiles. The HEF plant also will be able to 
produce Jithium perchlorate. Goodrich Chemical will expand facilities at 
Henry, Ill., by adding a unit to make an antiozonant chemical for rubber 
and petroleum industries. And Jefferson Chemical—owned 50-50 by 
American Cyanamid and The Texas Co.—has promoted three officers to 
key roles in its current expansion program, which involves tripling pro- 
duction facilities for ethylene, doubling capacity for ethylene glycol and 
increasing ethylene oxide output 50%. 


In West Germany, Bunawerke Huels GmbH. is starting up its 
cold-rubber plant, capacity of which was nearly doubled during construc- 
tion. West Germany, incidentally, has seen its chemical exports rise 4% 
during the first quarter of this year to $271 million. Biggest increase in 
exports: a 67% increase in shipments of nitrogen fertilizers, primarily due 
to sales to Egypt and Red China (see p. 13). 


Major operating costs seem to be rising steadily in a long-range 





trend. 


A doubling of labor costs by 1970 was predicted last week by 
two economists speaking to an industrial management group at Hot Springs, 
Va. And despite the recession, some wage increases appear to be in the 
cards for second half of this year (p. 21). Latest example: the two-year 
contract just signed between Allied Chemical’s Solvay Process Division 
and District 50, United Mine Workers, at Syracuse, N. Y. This pact calls 
for immediate pay rises averaging 8¢/hour, a cost of living bonus and a 
242% wage hike one year from now. 





Power, fuel and feedstock costs also are on the way up. In the 
Pacific Northwest, aluminum and chemical companies are bracing them- 
selves for a power rate hike next year. Bonneville Power Administration 
is in the midst of a study that will lead to new rate schedules. There’s 
little doubt that an increase from the present basic wholesale rate— 
$17.50/kw.-year—is forthcoming; the only question is, how much? 





e In Louisiana, Governor Earl Long has signed into law the 
bill that will raise the natural gas-gathering tax in that state from 1¢/1,000 
cu.ft. to 2¢ (CW, June 21, p. 25). 
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e And in southern Mississippi, United Gas Corp. is increasing 
its rates by an average of 30%. 


e Along the Niagara River in western New York state, process 
companies are facing new outlays for electric power and for pollution 
control. The $10.5-million/year increase in power rates proposed by 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.—originally scheduled to go into effect this 
month—has been postponed pending a decision by the state’s Public 
Service Commission. But steel and chemical companies at Buffalo have 
agreed to back a $7-million city-sponsored project for stream pollution 
abatement. The companies will buy large quantities of city-supplied water 


for cooling, then pump it back into the Buffalo River to dilute plant 
effluents. 


Litigation has been rife in the chemical industry the past few 
weeks (pp. 22, 23). One company making headway in extricating itself 
from legal entanglements is Union Carbide, which has been plodding 
through a series of lawsuits relating to vanadium production, prices and 
sales during the 1930s and °40s. 





Last week in San Francisco, Carbide gained a second victory in 
this serialized set-to. A seven-woman, five-man jury in U.S. district court 
threw out allegations by Continental Ore Co. (New York) that Carbide 
and Vanadium Corp. of America had violated antitrust laws in connection 


with production and sale of ferrovanadium and vanadium oxides. A year 
ago at Denver, Carbide and Vanadium Corp. were cleared of similar 
charges brought by the Justice Dept. 


But Carbide and Vanadium aren’t out of the woods yet. Con- 
tinental Ore—seeking $1.6 million in treble damages—says it will ask 
the U.S. court of appeals to reverse last week’s jury verdict. And only 
last month, Continental and other mining and milling interests filed five 
antitrust suits in federal court at Salt Lake City, asking judgments against 
Carbide and Vanadium for a total of nearly $9 million. 


American-Marietta will acquire Southern Dyestuff Corp. (Char- 
lotte, N. C.) through an exchange of siock. Southern Dye’s shareholders 
approved merger terms this week calling for A-M to turn over 480,000 
shares of its stock in return for all the Charlotte firm’s assets. At current 
market prices, the deal involves more than $16 million. 





A new form of trouble for U.S. process firms in Cuba is flaring 
up as rebels resort to kidnapping U.S. personnel. On Monday, eight rebels 
kidnaped the manager and assistant manager of the U.S. government’s 
Nicaro nickel plant. Late last week, other bands seized 11 employees at 
Freeport Sulphur Co.’s Moa Bay nickel and cobalt mining project, and the 
Canadian manager and American assistant manager of two local sugar mills. 
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WYANDOTTE / 


CHEMI / 


R. W. Thomson (right), president, Thomson Chemical Company, Lima, 
Ohio, and H. V. Jacoby, sales and plant manager (standing), discuss future 
chemical requirements with C. J. Farcasin, Wyandotte representative. 


“Wyandotte products and technical 
service have aided us materially” 


—reports R. W. Thomson, president, Thomson Chemical Co. 


“From my extensive background in 
the chemical industry, I know how 
important technical service is to the 
many facets of our business . . . I 
also know good technical service 
when I see it. Based on our 10 years’ 
close contact with Wyandotte, we 
know their technical service is most 
helpful. 

“In fact, we credit Wyandotte tech- 
nical service with aiding us materially 
in bringing our products up to their 
present high efficiency. 


“Wyandotte products are also 
exceptional. For example, since 
1947, we have used Wyandotte Car- 
bose* exclusively in our famous 
LAUNDR-EEZ® to help make clothes 
wash whiter and brighter .. . it 
makes clothes rinse better, too. And 
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due to the over-all qualities of 
Laundr-eez, it is excellent for hand 
dishwashing and other household 
tasks like cleaning stoves, refrigera- 
tors, painted walls and woodwork. 

“We have thousands of customers 
who say Laundr-eez is the greatest 
all-purpose detergent they’ve ever 
used. What’s more, they tell us it 
goes farther stretches their 
cleaning dollars. 

‘Little wonder we’re proud to say 
that we buy Carbose, Kreelon*, 
Soda Ash, and Bicarb, as well as 
other ingredients, from Wyandotte.” 

If service and satisfaction weigh 
well with you, why not call in a 
Wyandotte representative and dis- 
cuss your requirements with him? 
It could be the beginning of a pleas- 


ant customer-supplier relationship 
that could profit both of us by work- 
ing together over the years. Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. Offices in principal 
cities. 


Wyandotte 


CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Pacing Progress with Creative Chemistry 


SODA ASH « CAUSTIC SODA « BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CHLORINE « MURIATIC ACID » CALCIUM CARBONATE 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE . CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 

GLYCOLS « SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS ¢ OTHER ORGANIC 
AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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THIS COUNTRY HAS A GOOD 5¢ RESIN’ 


VINSOL: 





Typical Properties 


Is a high-melting, dark-colored thermoplastic. Melting Point (ring and ball)... .112°C. 
s saponifiable by alkali to form soaps. Acid Number F 
‘ Saponification Number. . . . 
s reactive with aldehydes to form resins. Gasoline Insoluble. . . 
Oxygen Absorption 
s substantially insoluble in aliphatic hydro- 











carbons. 
Available in lump, flake, pulverized, and 
emulsion forms. Also as a powdered sodium 
and plasticizers. soap. 


Is compatible with a wide range of resins 
*In Carloads, f.o.b. Plant 


Pine Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 


VINSOL' HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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WiIDt WORLD PHOTOS 


Peaceful parleys, not strikes, will predominate in ‘58 bargaining as unions face new strike deterrents. 


Wage Bargaining in'58: Parleys, Not Pickets 


Chemical management this week 
was facing up to the fact that labor 
unions—their bargaining power tem- 
porarily lessened by the current re- 
cession and by recent court decisions 
tending to make strikes riskier than 
ever—are still pushing for new wage 
hikes. And “increased productivity” 
will be their principal argument. . 

Negotiations, not strikes, will key- 
note the chemical labor scene during 
the second half of this year. 

But company negotiators won't 
have an easy time in any contract 
talks. Union strategists are already 
trying to document their case on the 
following additional points: 

e Wage boosts are needed to cor- 
rect “inequities’—based on hourly rate 
differences within a plant, within a 
community, within a multipleat com- 
pany or within an industry. 

e Profit margins within some seg- 
ments of the industry—such as phar- 
maceuticals—are still very good. 

e The big capital expenditures 
made by chemical companies in 1956 
and 1957 came from accumulated 
earnings rather than from external 


financing, and employees should not 
be penalized because the companies 
made that choice. 

e Technological improvements such 
as automation are decreasing the ratio 
of production and maintenance work- 
ers to salaried employees, and _ this 
means more output by, and more re- 
sponsibility for, each plant worker. 

Increases Ahead? Despite the in- 
controvertible facts of the recession 
—production is down, company prof- 
its are lower, unemployment is a 
problem, some plants are shut down 
— it’s far from sure that there’ll be 
no wage increases coming this sum- 
mer and fall. 

In most cases, chemical manage- 
ment is suggesting that wage agree- 
ments expiring this year be renewed 
with little or no change; and in some 
cases, local chemical unions have ac- 
cepted those terms. 

Nevertheless, outside factors will 
create pressure for higher wages. 
One is the effect of other industries’ 
automatic wage increases in two- or 
three-year contracts. Another is the 
cost of living, which has been inch- 


ing up despite the economic down- 
turn. Still another: governmental ac- 
tion, such as last fortnight’s move by 
the Labor Dept.—under the Walsh- 
Healey government contracts law— 
that, in effect, will raise the nation- 
wide minimum wage rate in the paint 
and varnish industry to $1.50/hour. 

Legal Considerations: It’s felt that 
recent Supreme Court decisions (see 
p. 24) will make unions more reluc- 
tant to strike, hence somewhat more 
pliant at the bargaining table. On the 
other hand, if Congress should pass 
the Kennedy-Ives amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley law, unions would be 
relieved of one danger now inherent 
in wage strikes: the likelihood that a 
striking union will be decertified. 

Numerous chemical contracts and 
wage reopeners will be up for nego- 
tiation between now and January, and 
the recession is sure to be a pivotal 
factor in every instance. One chemi- 
cal union spokesman refused to admit 
that softness in the economy means 
weakness in a _ union’s bargaining 
position, then added: “But it doesn’t 
help any.” 
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In complaint, Du Pont asks enforcement of its composition-of-matter patent on linear polyethylene. 


Showdown Ahead on Linear Polyethylene 


Two vital industry issues—who’s 
who in linear polyethylene, and what's 
what in “composition of matter” pat- 
ents—came to a head last week when 
Du Pont brought suit against Phillips 
Petroleum and Phillips Chemical, ac- 
cusing them of infringing U.S. Pat. 
2,816,883. 

When that patent was issued to Du 
Pont last December, Du Pont con- 
tended—and Phillips denied—that the 
patent gives Du Pont the right to sell 
licenses to domestic producers of 
linear polyethylene, regardless of what 


processes they may be using (CW, 


Dec. 26, °57, p25). 

Filing of this suit in the federal 
district court at Wilmington, accord- 
ing to Du Pont, “followed extended 
negotiations with Phillips over license 
arrangements.” When the negotia- 
tions failed to produce agreement, 
“Du Pont had no recourse but to file 
suit for infringement.” 

Challenged Validity: Phillips main- 
tains—as it did last December—that 
it considers the Du Pont patent in- 
valid. In any event, Phillips says, the 
patent (if it’s upheld in court) is not 
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being infringed by Phillips or by the 
companies holding licenses to manu- 
facture high-density polyethylene by 
Phillips’ low-pressure process. Phillips’ 
licensees: Celanese, W. R. Grace, M. 
W. Kellogg, and Union Carbide. 

Hercules Powder and various other 
U.S. producers—including Du Pont 
—hold process licenses from Ger- 
many’s Professor Karl Ziegler, who 
has aligned himself with Phillips in 
challenging the Du Pont patent. Zieg- 
ler says his licensees have protection, 
and criticizes the high-pressure tech- 
niques specified in Du Pont’s com- 
position-of-matter patent. 

But Du Pont won't budge from its 
stand as to the patent’s primacy in 
the linear polyethylene field. It says 
its “prepared to negotiate license 
agreements with others in the plastics 
industry who are interested in iinear 
polyethylene”—and the suit against 
Phillips indicates it means business. 

Royalties at Stake: Du Pont’s civil 
suit—asking for an injunction against 
“continued” infringement and for an 
accounting of damages (see excerpts, 
above)—is directed solely against 


Phillips. It’s understood that under the 
license agreements it has_ signed, 
Phillips is responsible for defending 
the interests of its licensees, up to the 
amount of their royalty payments. 

One Phillips licensee has said that 
if Du Pont wins out in the dispute, 
“we'll simply pay royalties to them 
and not to Phillips.” Du Pont says 
its royalty rates would be “moderate” 
relative to the price of the product, 
which ranges from 37¢ to 45¢/Ib. 

If Phillips persists in refusing to 
take a Du Pont license, the case will 
stay on the active docket and even- 
tually—possibly not before 1960, in 
view of the case load in the Wilming- 
ton court—come to trial. The trial 
might take months; appeals might 
keep the issue going for several years. 

Du Pont also can file similar suits 
against all other U.S. producers; but 
this is regarded as unlikely—at least 
for the time: being. More probable: 
Du Pont will use the Phillips case as 
a test case that will determine the 
validity and bearing of the patent 
and set a pattern for its relationships 
with other producers. 
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New Guides on Chemical ‘Trade Secrets’ 


Process industry management this 
week had two new sets of guideposts 
that may well delineate the safe- 
guards a company has over unauthor- 
ized disclosure of its process know- 
how and trade secrets. 

Guideposts: proceedings before two 
federal judges— Reynier Worten- 
dyke of New Jersey and A. Sherman 
Christenson of Utah — which strong- 
ly uphold the right of companies 
to guard the technical data they 
have developed and regard as trade 
secrets. 

e In Newark, N. J., Allied Chem- 
ical Corp. and Dixon Chemical & Re- 
search Corp. have agreed, via two 
consent decrees, that Dixon may 
not use Allied’s technology concerned 
with manufacturing hydrofluoric acid, 
aluminum sulfate, and sulfuric acid 
by sludge decomposition. 

e In Salt Lake City, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and the firm that is 
designing an elemental phosphorus 
plant for Central Farmers Fertilizer 
Co. are awaiting a final order barring 
further use of Monsanto’s designs by 
the engineering firm, F. C. Torkelson 
Co. 

Two Sets of Drawings: The Allied- 
Dixon case—which first led to a con- 


Judge Wortendyke: A sweeping de- 
cree in Allied vs. Dixon. 
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sent decree between the two com- 
panies (CW, June 2], p. 25)—was 
concluded last fortnight with a second 
consent decree, this one between Al- 
lied on the one hand and three in- 
dividual defendants on the other. 
These three mem—Thomas Skeuse, 
Robert Dallas and Louis Claveloux— 
are Dixon employees who formerly 
worked for Allied. 

In pretrial hearings, Allied raised 
the possibility that the defendants 
had somehow obiained drawings 
from an Allied source, because ex- 
amination of Dixon’s alum and hy- 
drofluoric blueprints uncovered what 
Allied called “many points of simi- 
larity.” 

Though two sets of drawings were 
involved, greater similarity was in 
plans for the HF plant, according to 
L. A. Coleman, Allied’s general coun- 
sel. Ailied claims for its process a 
99.7% yield of pure hydrofluoric acid 
without distillation, compared with 
about 60% for most other nondistil- 
lation. methods. Coleman stated that 
Dixon, which earlier had announced 
plans to build an HF plant, was ap- 
parently going to use the Allied proc- 
ess, development of which had cost 
Allied $5-7 million. 

Countercharges Dismissed: In his 
testimony, Dixon President Arthur 
Dixon, Jr., emphasized that he had 
hired the three individuals only be- 
cause they were experienced in sul- 
furic acid production, and that he 
had not intended to have them design 
an alum or HF plant. 

After the two companies’ drawings 
were compared, Skeuse, Dallas 
and Claveloux were called to testify. 
Questioning yielded few facts, Cole- 
man later averred to CW, because 
each relied on the Fifth Amendment 
in declining to answer. 

Meanwhile, Dixon filed counter- 
charges alleging that Allied was try- 
ing to force Dixon out of business, 
in violation of the antitrust laws. But 
under the decrees eventually signed 
by Dixon, those countercharges were 
dismissed. 

Barred: The consent decrees pro- 
hibit Dixon from using any of the 
Allied know-how and stipulate that 
Dixon must hand over all pertinent 
documents except those that Allied 
agrees were obtained elsewhere. In ad- 
dition, Dixon can’t assign the individ- 


Judge Christenson: Common law 
covers Monsanto's trade secrets. 


ual defendants to any operation deal- 
ing with HF or alum for 10 years. 
Defendants may not take part in pro- 
duction, design or sale of such plants 
for any company for two years. 

However, these decrees do not stop 
Dixon from operating alum and HF 
plants. They do say that Dixon must 
get such plants on a “turn-key” basis 
—that is, it must buy the plants from 
other companies or have some other 
firm design and construct them with- 
out use of Allied technology. 

Covered by Common Law: In the 
Utah case, former Monsanto em- 
ployee Charles Miller is accused of 
using technical data obtained from 
Monsanto to design an electric fur- 
nace for Central Farmers Fertilizer 
Co. Judge Christenson’s 47-page 
opinion generally favors Monsanto 
(CW Business Newsletter, May 3); 
the final decree will not come until 
later this month. 

One significant aspect of Christen- 
son’s opinion: his finding that the 
Monsanto trade secrets are fully pro- 
tected under common law, regardless 
of the validity of any employment 
contract between Monsanto and 
Miller. 
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HIGH COURT'S HANDIWORK 
AFFECTING INDUSTRY 


(Principal decisions during 1957-58 term) 


ANTITRUST: 


e Ordered “Big Three” soapmakers to stand trial on monopoly 
charges, even though they are denied access to grand jury 
records used by the government. 

Upheld oil company’s selling to certain customers at lower 
prices; than to others in same area as necessary to meet, in 


good faith, competitors’ prices. 


Wiped out use of Robinson-Patman Act’s ban on “unreason- 
ably low prices” as basis of private triple-damage suits against 


competitors. 
LABOR: 


e Ruled that workers can bring suit in state courts if unions 
keep them from work by force or threat of force or if unions 


wrongfully expel them. 


e Ruled that unions may sign “hot-cargo” contracts with em- 
ployers but cannot enforce them over employers’ objections 


by direct appeals to workers. 


TAXES: 


e Ruled that state and local governments may levy taxes on 
U.S.-owned materials in hands of contractors and on U.S.- 
owned buildings being used by private companies. 


TRANSPORTATION : 


e Declared illegal use of dual rates by shipping conferences— 
their giving reduced rates to shippers who use conference 
ships exclusively, to stifle competition. 


VESTED PROPERTY: 


e Opened way for Swiss company claiming ownership of General 
Aniline & Film Corp. to sue to recover GAF stock, despite 
Swiss firm’s failure to produce documents. 





The Big Cases Are to Come 


The U. S. Supreme Court—steeped 
in controversy and sharply divided on 
basic issues—this week is winding up a 
long decision-filled term that has none- 
theless produced few real legal land- 
marks for industry. But the so-called 


“Warren Court’s” next term—which 
begins in October—may be different. 

For that term; the high court has 
already agreed to hear arguments on 
at least three cases of importance to 
chemical process industries: 

e Should the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration be required to set toler- 
ances for use of coal-tar colors in 
foods, drugs and cosmetics? 

e Can U. S. subsidiaries of foreign 
specialties manufacturers use provi- 
sions of the U. S. tariff law to keep 
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other companies from importing the 
parent firms’ brand-name products? 
e Does a natural gas pipeline com- 
pany have to get the consent of all 
its customers before it can submit a 
proposed rate-increase schedule to the 
Federal Power Commission? 
Minerals and Mergers: In addition, 
the court may decide next year in the 
dispute over state and federal rights 
to offshore oil and sulfur deposits be- 
yond the three-mile line. And there’s 
an outside chance that the big steel 
merger case—involving the Justice 
Dept.’s attempt to block the merger 
of Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube—will reach the Supreme 
Court before the 1958-59 term is 
over. This case is regarded as the 


crucial test of the government’s 
Clayton Act powers to prevent 
competition-stifling mergers. 

Blow to Unions: One new twist in 
labor law: the court ruled that unions 
are not exempt from common-law 
damage suits. In the cases at issue, 
workers asked damages for being pre- 
vented from working by union force 
or threats or for being illegally ex- 
pelled from a union. No one can tell 
how serious a blow to organized labor 
this precedent will become. But it 
does put local judges and juries into 
labor regulation in a big way, wholly 
outside Taft-Hartley Act provisions. 

A somewhat related case comes up 
next term. It presents the question of 
whether state courts may use state 
labor laws—rather than common law 
—to award an employer damages for 
nonviolent union conduct that may be 
covered by Taft-Hartley. What the 
court does with this case may provide 
a good measure of how industry is 
faring at its hands. 


Plant Sales Stir Storm 


The Argentine government last 
week faced growing opposition to its 
program of selling the chemical and 
other industrial plants that it seized 
from German ownership during World 
War II. Resistance is so strong that 
it is threatening to halt that program, 
and to scare off foreign capital. 

Last fortnight, the government 
held the first auction of such plants, 
turning over to three West German 
chemical and pharmaceutical con- 
cerns their former Argentine subsid- 
iaries. New owners and the amounts 
of their bids: E. Merck AG. (Darm- 
stadt), 20 million pesos; Schering 
AG. (Berlin), 17.2 million pesos; and 
Gunther Wagner GmbH. (Hannover) 
in concert with the Swiss firm Pelikan 
AG. (Zurich), 8.2 million pesos. There 
were no other bids. 

Immediately after acceptance of 
these bids, members of the Intran- 
sigent Radical party in the newly 
elected Congress and various labor 
leaders began pressuring the govern- 
ment to leave other vested properties 
in the hands of Argentina’s state enter- 
prise, DINIE. 

Nonetheless, there is soon to be a 
second auction—July 17, in Buenos 
Aires—which will offer La Quimica 
Bayer E.N. and Instituto Behring de 
Terapeutica Experimental E.N. 
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COMPANIES 


Spencer Chemical Co. has formed a new company, 
Spencer Chemical International, to handle its overseas 
sales. The new Spencer division, to be headquartered 
in Panama City, will sell all exportable Spencer prod- 
ucts not covered by existing sales contracts. 

Spencer also revealed it will shut down its nitrogen 
chemicals plant in Vicksburg, Miss., for an indefinite 
period to “reduce stockpiles” cf products. 

a 

Walker Laboratories Inc. stockholders okayed the 
acquisition of the company by Vick Chemical Co. at a 
special meeting last week. Terms call for Vick stock- 
holders to exchange nine shares for every 100 shares 
of Walker Class A or B common. Vick will also pay 
$50 plus dividends for each of the 258 shares of Walker 
preferred stock. 

e 

Cyanamid of Canada Ltd., Canadian subsidiary of 
American Cyanamid, is negotiating to buy St. Regis 
Paper Co.’s Panelyte Division. Terms haven’t yet been 
agreed on, but the transaction will cover transfer of the 
St. Regis plant at St. Jean, Que., to Cyanamid of 
Canada, which will use it to produce Cyanamid’s 
Formica laminated plastic. 

e 

Escambia Chemical Corp. has operated in the black 
for the first five months of °58, compared with an 
operating loss in the comparable period last year, re- 


ports Electric Bond and Share Co. President George 
Walker. 

Walker, speaking to shareholders at last week’s 
annual meeting, said Escambia—50% owned by 
Electric Bond and Share—is well over its startup diffi- 
culties and will continue to show substantial profits. 


EXPANSION 


Emulsions: UBS Chemical Corp. (Cambridge, Mass.) 
will build a new plant in Lemont, Ill., to make polymer 
emulsions and other specialties products. The new 
unit is slated for a 20-acre site leased from Alexander 
Chemical Corp. Completion date: the end of ’58. 
Badger Mfg. Co. will do the engineering. 

e 

Organics-Plastics; Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 
division of W. R. Grace, is building a new battery 
separator and organic chemicals plant on a 143-acre 
tract near Owensboro, Ky. The two units, plus an office 
and warehouse, will be ready by early ’59. 

as 

Fuel Elements: National Lead Co. will start man- 
ufacturing nuclear reactor fuel elements this fall in 
Albany, N.Y. The Nuclear Metals Division will take 
over a section of the company’s existing Magnus Metal 
Division plant there; Nuclear is now installing machin- 
ery for casting, rolling and machining operations. 
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Industrial Gases: National Gas Liquids Corp. (Hous- 
ton, Tex.) is blueprinting a $6-million gas separation 
plant in the Morgan City, La., area. The plant is ex- 
pected to process some 10,000 bbls./day of liquids, 
will separate isobutanes from natural gases. 

e 

Glycol: Wyandotte’s new ethylene glycol plant, dedi- 
cated last week at the company’s Geismar Works near 
Baton Rouge, La., is in production. One half cf the 
chlorine-caustic plant is to go onstream early next 
year; the second half, in the fall. 


FOREIGN 


Chemicals/Communist Nations: Chemical equipment 
for the Soviet countries was in the news in Germany 
and Japan last week. 

Rumania’s minister for oil and chemical industries 
says that three German-made chemical plants (total 
value, $12 million) will be put in operation in his 
country by December. Products: synthetic _ fiber, 
plastics, chlorine. 

Russia reportedly has made inquiries in Japan con- 
cerning possible purchase of equipment for making 
synthetic textiles, plastics, cement and acetylene. 
Japanese manufacturers were described as interested 
but skeptical. 

2 

Fertilizer/Greece: The U.S. will grant $12 million 
of its new development loan fund to help build a $23- 
million, 75,000-metric-tons/year nitrogen fertilizer 
plant in Greece. It’s expected to be completed in about 
three years. 

. 

Sulfur/Italy: An 81% drop in Italian sulfur exports 
—from 44,257 tons during the first three months of 
*57 to only 8,069 tons in first-quarter "58—is attributed 
largely to lack of demand from last year’s biggest 
buyers, Israel and Tunisia. Production was compara- 
tively steady, declining 4.8%, to 41,703 tons. 

2 

Petrochemicals/Russia: In Azerbaijan, north of Iran, 
the Soviet Union plans to more than double natural 
gas production to at least 11 million cu. meters/year 
by °65 to support a sixfold increase in output of petro- 
chemicals. Ticketed for expansion: synthetic rubber, 
sulfuric acid, phenol, acetone, ethylene oxide, polyeth- 
ylene and polyvinylchloride resins. 

e 

Chemicals/Italy: Sicedison S.p.A.—owned by Italy’s 
Societa Edison (80%) and Monsanto Chemical (20%) 

has been granted a 279,862-sq.ft. concession on a 
government-owned wharf at Manfredonia in southern 
Italy for a chemical packing plant, warehouse and 
loading crane. The $1.25-million plant will handle 
100,000. tons/year of fertilizers, caustic soda in solu- 
tion, sulfuric acid, trichloroethylene and _ polyvinyl 
chloride. 
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HOW J&L PIGMENTED PHENOLIC LININGS 
“Eliminate product spoilage for Niagara Chemical” 


“Container corrosion has been eliminated by switching 
to J&L lined containers,” reports Niagara Chemical Di- 
vision of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation. 
“The problem of product contamination, a common one 
when packaging liquid insecticides, fungicides and herbi- 
cides, has been solved by using these J&L trip-tested 
containers.” 

Extensive laboratory and “in transportation” tests 
conclusively prove that J&L tight-head drums and pails, 
lined with pigmented phenolic linings, are ideal con- 
tainers for these specific products. They resist the corro- 
sion properties of these acidic compounds. 


Nine J&L container plants located near all major 
chemical and petroleum producing areas provide fast, 
round-the-corner service. J&L lined containers— over 
2,500,000 in 1957—have carried thousands of chemical 
products safely to their destinations. 

It will pay you to call in a J&L container specialist to 
discuss lining problems. Simply call the J&L Container 
Division, 405 Lexington Ave., New York (YU 6-6600) ; 
or call a J&L branch office at Atlanta; Bayonne, N. J.; 
Boston; Chicago; Cleveland; Kansas City, Kansas; Lan- 
caster, Pa.; New Orleans; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Port 
Arthur; and Toledo. 


di Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


STEEL 


CONTAINER DIVISION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Soviet visitors to American Institute of Chemical  ngineers’ 
Philadelphia meeting have been banned from seeing U.S. plants because 
Russia has not extended reciprocal privileges to U.S. chemical engineers— 


not for security reasons. That’s the official explanation of the U.S. 
State Dept. 





The ban was slapped on two Soviet scientists to underline and 
uphold the principle of reciprocity under the new U.S.-U.S.S.R. cultural 
and scientific information exchange program. AIChE asked Russia for a 
similar invitation to Soviet chemical engineering conferences, but got no 
response. So the Soviet scientists are being allowed to attend the open 
meetings of AIChE but not to visit plants in the Philadelphia area (see 
also p. 48). The ban has nothing to do with other visits, where both U.S. 
and Russian scientists have been shown plants on a reciprocal basis. 


A plastics industry delegation from the U.S. currently visiting 
Russia is due back this week (July 2). A Soviet group will visit the U.S. 
next fall—the only other current U.S.-Soviet exchange in the chemical 
field (CW, June 28, p. 24). 


The new Euratom plan is being urged by the Adininistration. 
President Eisenhower is eager to obtain Congressional approval this 





year; otherwise, the government fears European nations may look elsewhere 
for help and equipment instead of dealing with U.S. companies. The 
agreement would open the way for purchase of 1 million kw. of reactor 
generating capacity by 63 and a 20-year supply of nuclear fuel. Another 
big project: a joint research program aimed at ways of lowering fuel costs. 


Democrats are trying to double the domestic atom program. 
Legislation ready for House and Senate debate calls for building a 
plutonium producing reactor at Hanford, Wash., and a gas-cooled power 
reactor. The legislation would authorize design and engineering studies 
on five other reactors by next spring. 





The Congressional joint committee also would authorize $6.4 
million for chemical buildings at Argonne National Laboratory and Uni- 
versity of California Research Laboratory, plus $900 million for expansion 
of stable isotope capacity at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

et 

Washington policy makers are shifting attention to inflation— 
a problem that has been on the sidelines for some months now as 
attention focused on how to end the recession. 





Their concern is being fed by two factors, mainly: the feeling 
that a business upturn will shortly be at hand and the huge budget deficit 
that they now know is certain. 


Officials welcome all signs of a business revival, of course—but 
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Continued) 





now they’re giving more thought to its possible inflationary effects. They 
are touchy about the possibility of another chain reaction of price-wage- 
price-wage upward spiral. 


In fact, the persistence of price increases so far during the 
business decline is a major reason why the Administration called a halt 
to further antirecession measures. 


The sharper watch on inflation comes at a time, paradoxically, 
when the price indexes show signs of leveling out. 





The consumer price index for May increased only one-tenth of 
a percent, a much smaller rise than any this year—a hopeful sign, since 
the monthly increases have been much greater for almost two years. 


Government economists feel that the index will be coming down 
when farm products begin hitting the market in quantity, thus pushing 
prices down. 


The view that the economy is improving is bolstered by the latest 
report from the Commerce Dept. It now says publicly what government 
experts have been saying privately—that the decline has ended. In its 
survey of current business, Commerce says that sales and production have 
steadied and that “the downtrend that began in early 57 has been arrested.” 
This is the strongest public statement on the business outlook to be issued 
by any government agency. 










































































Pe. ae hee 
Business Indicators 


Preceding Year 
WEEKLY Week Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1947-49100) __. 176.5 179.0 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 110.6 110.1 
Stock price index of 11 chemical companies 
(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) 40.65 45.12 








MONTHLY Preceding Year 
Production (Index 1947-49—100) Month Ago 
All manufacturing and mining 127 143 
All chemical products : 180 184 
Industrial chemicals j oe 187 205 
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‘in sales 


FIRST because... 


. . . AMSCO offers the most complete line of 
petroleum solvents in America. 


FIRST because... 


... AMSCO has offices and distributors in more 
than 34 cities in the U. S., Canada, Mexico. It 
has refineries and storage terminals at key 
points providing AMSCO’s famous ‘“‘Service in 
48 States’’. 


FIRST because... 


...AMSCO representatives are experienced, 
specialized personnel, trained in solvents appli- 
cations and equipped to serve you better. 


FIRST because... 


... AMSCO research laboratories work constant- 
ly to improve present products, and to develop 
new products better suited to your exact need. 
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AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
General Eastern Offices, Murray Hill, N. J. 
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ADMINIS TRAT PON 


Hlinois’ Director Cross: Industry need not 
werry about too-restrictive laws—states 
are impartial enough to ensure public 


< 


> 


AEC’s Price: Federal agencies give plenty 
of help to states; industry should use nor- 
mal channels to express its views on radia- 
tion matters to local legislators . 


safety without penalty to industry. 





Kellogg’s Voelker: industry must organize 
to present its views on radiation laws, lest 
they become as troublesome as are varia- 
tions in state building codes. 


< 


Local Radiation Laws Building to 


One of the most comprehensive 
state laws yet formulated to define 
and control radioactive materials and 
sources made its way through New 


Jersey’s assembly last week, now 
needs only the signature of Gov. 
Robert Meyner to make it law. It’s 
in the vanguard of many upcoming 
laws as states jealously guarding their 
sovereignty seek to control the new 
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industries that are built on radiation. 

Whether chemical processors use 
radioactive materials in construction 
applications (such as welding), in their 
medical centers at plant sites, in 
minute experimental quantities in 
laboratories, or in full-scale process- 
ing plants, they'll soon be seeing a 
welter of state and local rules and 
regulations designed to protect pub- 


lic health and ensure the safety of 
employees. And there’s no guarantee 
that legal treatment will be the same, 
or even similar, from state to state. 

Take the new New Jersey law, for 
example. It’s based on a model law 
drawn up by The American Public’ 
Health Assn. under a committee 
headed by Dr. Daniel Bergsma, New 
Jersey’s commissioner of health. As 
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Principal Government Activities in Radiation Controls* 





Administrative 
or Legislative 
Committee 








Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
—————— 
Georgia 


Illinois. 


Kansas 


| 


Kentucky _ 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New York 
North Dakota _ 
Ohio | 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 


Washington & 


Wyoming | ie 


*As of June 15,’58; ** Effective Jan. 1, ’59; +Law is more comprehensive. 


Coordinator | Registration| Radiation 
Appointed or 
Approved 


Major 
Code Action 


of Sources 
Adopted | Pending 


Required 
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e** Code — 
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dinator 








Red Tape Tangle? 


such. it is heavily weighted toward 


health and safety factors (indeed, 
blanks in the model bill, for names of 
agencies involved, suggest that the 
bill’s sponsors “insert proper title of 
state health agency”). The bill aims 
at “unnecessary radiation,” defines 
this as all radiation used “in such 
manner as to be injurious. . . .” 

In Florida, on the other hand, 
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where the resurgence of the South 
in an industrial format is very much 
on state government minds, nuclear 
plant development appears to be 
a prime goal of radiation legisla- 
tion. The state’s lawmakers have so 
far established Florida Nuclear De- 
velopment Commission, which leans 
heavily toward “making Florida a 
leader among the Southern states in 


the development and application of 
nuclear energy.” The legislation con- 
tains only a brief paragraph providing 
for work relative to problems of reg- 
ulation, insurance, safety and public 
health. 

Wide Activity: A large number of 
states are actively considering radia- 
tion rule-making. Thirty states have 
taken the preliminary step of form- 
ing advisory committees to assist 
administrative or legislative groups in 
studying the field. Of these, 19 have 
taken additional steps (see table, 
leftt) to appoint an activity coordina- 
tor, to set up source registration, to 
adopt a radiation code or to take 
other measures. 

Companies that look to Atomic 
Energy Commission as the guide and 
mentor of radiation controls and 
codes developed on state levels may 
be surprised at the areas of authority 
still wide-open to state, even munic- 
ipal, control. 

At a °56 workshop on legal prob- 
lems of atomic energy, at University 
of Michigan law school, conferees 
noted that areas of atomic energy 
responsibilities are, broadly, in three 
groups: federal area (interstate non- 
AEC commerce), Atomic Energy 
Commission area, state and local area 
— it’s the latter that’s the broadest. 

In the federal area are transporta- 
tion as regulated by federal agencies, 
employment under Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and food and drug uses. 

AEC principally controls licensing 
for construction, production, utiliza- 
tion, reactor operators, by-products, 
fuel materials and export. 

But in the state and local areas, the 
details really pile up. The conference 
found that state and local interest in 
radiation controls affected such areas 
as building permits, zoning authority, 
general safety, occupational health, 
mining, licensing, air pollution, waste 
disposal, workmen’s compensation, 
fish and game protection, and a num- 
ber of others. Most recent example: 
New York City this week is prepar- 
ing a list of certified film-badge serv- 
ices that would be the only outfits al- 
lowed to offer film-badge detection 
services to companies with radiation 
sources in the city. Some authorities 
feel that industry will lose out to the 
medical profession in getting its own 


tSource: Atomic Industrial Forum. 
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release it through 


| AWRENCE SYSTEM 


Your inventory is prime collateral 


. . . and Lawrence specializes in . 


providing inventory financing 
right on your own premises — 
quickly and economically! For full 
details call our nearest office col- 
lect or send the coupon. 


RIE: CU, ECORI SSMU RES EER 
Without obligation please send me 


| your brochure, Golden Catalyst. 
(L-3) 


Name. 





Firm Name. 





Addres 





Lawrence on Warehouse Receipts 


..is like Certified on Checks | 


| AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 


(OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 





37 Drumm St., San Francisco, Calif. 
| 100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. | 
79 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ADMINISTRATION 


trained representatives accredited in 
the city’s listings. 

CPI Postion: CPI management, no 
matter how it comes in contact with 
radioactive materials, can expect state 
and local protective legislation to be- 
come more and more complex in the 
next several years. Out of the com- 
plexity could arise, if management is 
indifferent, a multitude of diverse 
restrictions that may make uniform 
utilization of radiation extremely dif- 
ficult. To approach optimum uniform- 
ity from area to area would require 
active cooperation of industry, gov- 
ernment and the public. 

Suggested methods of achieving 
such cooperation vary widely. Indus- 
try has ideas that may raise the dander 
of county administrators, suggests that 
regulations be cleared through fed- 
eral bodies. Jealousy within state 
organizations—for example, between 
health and labor departments about 
jurisdiction over safety of employees 
at and away from the plant—could 
make progress exceedingly slow. The 
view of most authorities in the field 
is that patient compromise produces 
the best results for all concerned. 

So far, some 15 states have formu- 
lated registration laws requiring reg- 
istration of radiation sources. But 
few laws have been enacted for 
further control. This phase of devel- 
opment is now under study in several 
states, and it’s these laws that will 
have most effect upon industry. 

Illinois is busy on the control phase, 
has already set up its registration 
plan, has come up with more than 
6,500 radiation sources, the bulk of 
them X-ray machines in dentists’ of- 
fices. But in addition there are 300 
or more isotope users and 225 indus- 
trial radiation facilities. Chief reason 
for registration, according to Dr. Ro- 
land R. Cross, director of the state 
department of health: to give the de- 
partment a complete tabulation so it 
can evaluate hazard to the public. 

Cross doubts that Illinois laws will 
conflict with federal laws, which apply 
to radiation sources licensed or owned 
by AEC. Says Cross, “The public 
health is the responsibility of this de- 
partment. It’s our concern if there 
exists a hazard, real or potential, from 
any and all radiation sources within 
our borders.” Illinois reports that no 
municipal government — not even 
Chicago—has expressed any desire to 
get into the act. Apparently, state 


government feels that they would only 
complicate and duplicate the state’s 
work. 

Officials in Cross’s group say the 
state can be impartial with respect to 
findings and recommendations and 
that industry need not form a group 
of any sort for any purpose regarding 
its new setup. Nevertheless, the state 
is seeking facilities to handle emer-' 
gency situations, to ensure public 
safety. And without industry’s strong 
views on this matter, some industrial 
authorities note, the law could wind 
up preventing industry from taking 
its Own emergency measures while 
waiting for state groups to act. 

Problems Multiplied: Multiply pos- 
sible variations in detail by the other 
47 states and there arises the situa- 
tion faced by M. W. Kellogg, whose 
weld-testing cameras using radiation 
are employed wherever a construction 
job may call for them. 

Charles Voelker, chief welding en- 
gineer in Kellogg’s construction de- 
partment, believes that industry’s 
problems of handling and usage get 
better attention from the federal 
government because the federal gov- 
ernment has professional agencies de- 
signed entirely for this purpose, does 
not get tangled up in minute details 
usually facing state health depart- 
ments and their officers. He cautions, 
of course, that state agencies should 
always be appraised of any action 
taken. 

He believes, too, that industry needs 
to merge efforts for its own protec- 
tion, probably through a group that 
would voice industry feelings before 
governmental groups and to the pub- 
lic. Atomic Industrial Forum, the 
leading agency thus far in the young 
field, is a good first step, he indicates. 
But AIF, he says, is purely an infor- 
mational body, has not yet taken or 
voiced any position that could be con- 
sidered an industry view. 

Atomic Energy Commission, 
through its Civilian Application Divi- 
sion, headed by Director Harold 
Price, is working actively with state 
governments in guiding development 
of laws that harmonize with federal 
laws. AEC suggests that industry 
management should utilize normal 
industrial contacts with state officials 
in setting up programs—offering tes- 
timony to legislative committees and 
helping states draft rules or other 
programs. 
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Stockpiling 


2224 continuing company policy 
established years ago 


Stockpiling is a measure of service. 


The government is stockpiling strategic materials for its long range defense program. Thus, it serves the 
citizenry. The producer of a raw material who as a company policy stockpiles also serves... serves its 


customers who in turn serve others by being able to count on a supply of the raw material in quantity. 


The policy of Texas Gulf Sulphur Company has always been to stockpile... always producing extra for 
the future. In spite of the growing demands for the important basic material it produces—Sulphur . 
the company’s policy has been to keep on hand stocks equal to about a year’s normal demand. With such a 


supply, it can make shipments, routine or emergency, of any tonnage, at any time, by any method. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 





. . Newgulf, Texas Spindietop, Texas 
Sulphur Producing Units Moss Biuff, Texas Worland, Wyoming 
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Soda Asn 


from California's 
desert lakes 


* 


Fifty miles southwest of Death Valley, California, West End 
Chemical Company, a Division of Stauffer Chemical, is recovering 
sodium carbonate crystals from the brines of Searles Lake (an 
underground lake in the desert). The raw brines from this lake 
are carbonated to precipitate NaHCO:, which is classified and 
thickened in Dorr Classifiers to 25-30% solids prior to dewatering 
by the Oliver Salt Type Filter shown above. This 6’ dia. by 6’ face 
Oliver Filter is one of three identical stainless steel units in use on 
this product. (Note the high capacity 28” dia. valve on the right 
hand side of the photograph.) 

The sodium carbonate is then calcined to soda ash, a basic 
chemical used in the manufacture of soaps, glass, and many other 
consumer products. 

This recovery process is unique, as the spent liquor remaining 
after processing is returned to the lake. Thus, the laws of nature 
provide a continuous closed circuit processing operation. 

If you have a problem involving liquid-solids separation, Oliver 
Filters should rate as your number one consideration. Complete 
information on Rotary Drum Filters for the processing industries 
may be obtained by writing Dorr-Oliver Incorporated for a copy 
of Bulletin No. 7200. 
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DDT Case Continues 


Last week, pesticide makers were 
seeking to make the most of a legal 
victory, while attorneys for 14 Long 
Island, N.Y., residents were pre- 
paring to do battle again. The lawyers 
are readying a two-pronged attack 
against a court decision that has 
blocked their attempts to prevent 
aerial insecticide-spraying of gypsy- 
moth infested areas (CW Business 
Newsletter, June 28). 

Attorney Roger Hinds told CW 
that he is preparing an appeal to U.S. 
court of appeals and a motion to 
Federal Judge Walter Bruchhausen, 
who rendered the decision. The 
motion requests additional findings 
on testimony admitted during the 
month-long, nonjury trial, but 
omitted from the 24-page decision. 

Contrary to charges by the resi- 
dents, Judge Bruchhausen held that 
the mass spraying last year had “a 
reasonable relation to the public 
objective of combating the evil of the 
gypsy moth .. .,” and was not harm- 
ful to humans, animals or crops. 


KEY CHANGES 


Carl E. Jensen to president, Plunk- 
ett Chemical Co. (Chicago). 


Philip C. Brownell and Milton L. 
Herzog to corporate vice-presidents, 
Walter F. O'Connell to corporate 
vice-president for finance, Russell 
Hopkinson to corporate vice-presi- 
dent for commercial development, Ed- 
ward Block to vice-president in charge 
of Chemicals Division, Jess E. Wil- 
liams to vice-president in charge of 
Metals Division, Robert H. Evans to 
vice-president in charge of Packaging 
Division, Carroll Copps to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Energy Division, 
and Paul Numerof to manager, 
Radiopharmaceutical Services, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons Division; all of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


Irving A. Schlakman to assistant to 
the president, Bard Pharmaceuticals 
(Yonkers, N.Y.). 


Michael P. Frawley and Robert K. 
Christenberry to directors, B. T. Bab- 
bitt (New York). 


Jacob White to president, Nitro- 
gen Division, William H. Winfield to 
president, International Division, and 
Wesley Wickersham to director of ex- 
port operations; all of Allied Chemi- 
cal Corp. (New York). 
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Available 


Now America’ leading direct process 
producer of high-purity Succinie Compounds 








SUCCINIC ACID SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE 
H,C—COOH H,C—COo_ 


| CaS. 
H,C— COOH H,cC—co 





and these related succinic derivatives 


Calcium Succinate * Sodium Succinate * Succinimide 
N-Bromosuccinimide * N-Chlorosuccinimide 
Dodecenylsuccinic Anhydride 





These National Succinic Compounds have 
important present and potential uses as 


Pharmaceutical Intermediates Perfume Intermediates 
with particular reference to Food Additives 
vitamins, anti-histamines, steroids, Corrosion Preventives 
sulfa drugs, and anesthetics Photographic Chemicals 
Resin Chemical Intermediates. Lube-Oil Additives 
Cosmetic Ingredients Insect Repellents 


We invite inquiries also for any other succinic derivatives 
in which you may have an immediate or potential interest. 


As a principal producer of Maleic Anhydride, Phthalic 
Anhydride, Fumaric Acid, Succinic Acid, Succinic Anhy- 
dride and related chemicals, National Aniline Division 
has ample, direct, basic production and long experience 
with dicarboxylic acids and anhydrides. 


We welcome inquiries also for specifications, samples and llied 
prices on the chemicals listed above. hemical 








NATIONAL ANILINE DIVESEHON ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y. * Akron Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chattanooga Chicago 
Greensboro os Angeles New Orleans Philadelphin Portland, Ore. Providence Sanfrancisco Toronto 
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oe Une Year 


DELHI-TAYLOR 


sets new standard 


in Benzene, Toluene and Xylene purity... 


During July 1958 Delhi-Taylor will have com- 
pleted its first year of petrochemicals production. 
The company’s aim was to produce extra-pure 
aromatics to meet the most rigid specifications 
of the plastics, pharmaceutical, detergent and 
other chemical processing industries. The excep- 
tional purity and uniformity of Delhi-Taylor 
Benzene, Toluene and Xylenes are now a matter 
of record. 

Nitration grade Delhi-Taylor Benzene and 


Toluene are sulfur and thiophene-free and have 
an exceptionally low paraffin content, making 
them ideal as raw materials for the production 
of high purity chemicals. 

Delhi-Taylor is fully equipped to supply prompt 
bulk deliveries of aromatics by barge, tank car 
or tank truck from its plant in Corpus Christi, 
Texas and from strategically located terminals. 
For complete specifications on Delhi-Taylor 
aromatics send for our Petrochemicals File. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


DELHI-TAYLOR OIL CORPORATION 


415 MADISON AVE. 
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NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





WESTVACO* 
CHLORINE 





CN SHIfPPING 
AREA 
~Y 


Frequently we can deliver chlorine as fast and 
economically from our South Charleston, W. Va. 
plant as producers who seem so much nearer on 
the map. We give exceptional service to broad 
areas of the industrial East, mid-South and 
Middle West. 


And with our new cell rooms in full operation, 











Putting 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Westvaco Chlior-Alkali Division 


General Sales Offices: 
161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 









Siding to Siding 


the chances are 


We're nearer than You think! 


ample production is assured for your present 
and future needs. 

Re-examination of your present sources of sup- 
ply in the light of what Westvaco can offer may 
reveal worthwhile advantages. You will find us 
fully competitive on service, quality and price. 


Why not let us quote on your needs? 


ldeas to Work 
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Paint chemists Wayne Flack and Frank Meyers check color retention of new isophthalic paint. 


For Iso House Paint, an Outside Chance 


W. P. Fuller and Co.’s (San Fran- 
cisco) just-launched Fuller Exterior 
House Paint, made with an_ iso- 
phthalic-based alkyd resin, is now 
getting close scrutiny from the na- 
tion’s 1,500-plus paintmakers. Sales 
success of this new, relatively high- 
cost coating could do much to deter- 
mine the acceptance of isophthalic 
as a key paint raw material. 

Fuller is the first major* paint- 
maker to come out with isophthalic- 
vehicle house paint. All major paint 
companies have been working with 
isophthalic paints for at least five 
years. But, not sure the prize is 


*At least one other company, Morwear Paint 
Co. (Oakland, Calif.), has an isophthalic-con- 
taining paint on the market. 
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worth the chasing, they will probably 
let Fuller run the isophthalic paint 
race alone, at least in °58. Their 
reluctance is not to belittle the even- 
tual worth of iso vehicles—they say 
that test results have so far been dis- 
appointing and that an outstanding 
paint formulation using isophthalic 
resins hasn’t yet been found. Du 
Pont, Interchemical, Benjamin 
Moore, among others, report no ad- 
vantage in using isophthalic—the 
same results, they say, can be ob- 
tained with vehicle resins made with 
the old stand-bys, phthalic anhydride, 
dicyclopentadiene or other com- 
pounds (resins from which are often 
used in enamel and trim paints). 


Despite the wariness of some of 
the nation’s paintmakers, Fuller is 
strongly optimistic. It feels that for 
the first time in years there will be 
a successful invasion of the tradi- 
tional pigmented linseed oil house 
paint market, points out that com- 
panies often discount the value of 
competitors’ new products. 

Fuller’s iso paint is bidding for a 
share of a market that has, in recent 
years, shown little growth. There has 
been little or no rise in total sales 
of house paints in the last 10 years. 
Due largely to architectural changes 
—more glass, brick and stone; less 
wood; introduction of one-coat paints; 
changes in frequency of painting— 
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PLANT SITE STUDIES 
IN THE 
SEABOARD SOUTHEAST 


Take a look at the map shown below 
and then tell us which part of this 
favored area you would like to investi- 
gate in your search for an industrial 
location. 

Whether your interest centers in 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, or Virginia, we are 
prepared to furnish concise and accurate 
reports on carefully chosen sites, large 
or small, which we have catalogued over 
the years. 

Our experienced plant location service 
will be cheerfully extended you without 
obligation or cost, and your inquiry will 
be held in strict confidence. 

Just give us an outline of your re- 
quirements and we'll supply plant site 
data promptly. 


Address: 


Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad 


mpany 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 


BoARD 


AIR LINE RAILROAD 


Through the Heart of the South 


























* HIGHEST QUALITY 


99.5% Minimum purity 


* CONVENIENT DELIVERY 


Available in Crude, 
Bulk, Liquid 


* DEPENDABLE 
LOW-COST SUPPLY 


Mines at three locations 
on the Gulf Coast, Plants 
in Wyoming and at Fort 
St. John, British Columbia 


JEFFERSON LAKE 
SULPHUR COMPANY 


Domestic Sales Offices 
Prudential Bldg. 
Houston 25, Teaxs 





at 








SPECIALTIES 


the building boom has not brought an 
accompanying boom in house paint. 

But neither has the market dwin- 
died—Shawinigan Resins Corp. esti- 
mates that total sales of exterior 
paints (includes some industrial paints 
used for exterior surfaces) in °57 
reached 75 million gal. Of this, 65 
million gal. were paints based on lin- 
seed oil or alkyd resin; 10 million 
gal. were latex paints, used mainly 
on masonry surfaces. 

Other trade sources say that 50 
million gal. of exterior house paints 
were sold in °57 (90% of which was 
linseed oil, 10% alkyd). 

In any case, there’s a big potential 
market for isophthalic acid suppliers 
if Fuller’s new paint catches on. Ful- 
ler is using approximately 1% Ib. of 
isophthalic per gallon of paint. With 
the house paint market conservatively 
estimated at 50 million gal./year, 
there’s a potential market for 25 mil- 
lion Ibs. of isophthalic acid. 

Plus in Iso-Alkyds: Fuller hasn't 
disclosed much technical information 
on its new paint except to say that 
isophthalic acid (instead of phthalic 
anhydride, conventionally used in 
alkyd paints) is reacted with a poly- 
alcohol to form the new resin. This 
is combined with vegetable oils to 
produce a paint with high gloss and 
color retention, chief advantages of 
isophthalic house paints. (Oronite, 
major supplier of isophthalic acid, 
recommends a house paint having an 
85% oil length—oil gallonage/100 
Ibs. resin.*) 

Aside from, these properties, Ful- 
ler’s new paint is claimed to have 
good covering properties, good flex- 
ibility, fast drying time (two to three 
hours to surface-dry), with no sacri- 
fice in durability. Also, it reportedly 
permits the use of other oils cheaper 
than linseed—e.g., tall-oil fatty acids, 
soy oil. 

Dollar-Sign Drawback: Although 
Fuller’s new paint has many ad- 
vantages over linseed-based paints, it 
also has drawbacks. It doesn’t brush 
on as easily as paints made with lin- 
seed oil. And because it contains no 
zinc oxide, mildew is conceivably a 
problem in some areas. (The absence 
of zinc oxide, on the other hand, 
permits a higher degree of stain and 
blister resistance.) 

Also, the higher price of the new 


“Generally, higher oil content results in better 
adhesion. 


paint, compared with oil paint prices, 
may limit its use. Fuller is selling 
isophthalic paint for $7.49/gal. in 
white and lighter tints, $7.97/gal. in 
trim and accent colors—a price well 
above the average $6/gal. for ex- 
terior house paints based on linseed 
oil and about $1/gal. more than 
latex paints. But price is not the only 
factor in the house paint market, and 
iso-alkyds, along with latex, are bring- 
ing a new phase of competition to 
the exterior-paint market. 


PRODUCTS 


For Better Brew: Amber BYF, a 
component for the fermentation in- 
dustry, is now available in commer- 
cial quantities from Amber Labora- 
tories, Inc. (Milwaukee). The ma- 
terial is a dry, free-flowing, water- 
soluble fraction of autolyzed brewers’ 
yeast containing 9% total nitrogen, of 
which more than 35% is amino nitro- 
gen. Cost: 25¢/Ib. in car lots; 35¢/- 
Ib. in ton lots. 

e 

Turf Tinter: Lawn Tint, a green 
turf color paint that keeps grass 
green, is now being marketed by Na- 
tional Chemical and Mfg. Co. (Chi- 
cago.) A gallon of paint (diluted with 
as much as 1 to 12 parts of water) 
makes enough spray to coat 1,000 to 
3,000 sq. ft. of lawn. 

e 

Hotel Pests: A new edition of 
“Pest Control Manual,” now avail- 
able for $1 from the American Hotel 
Assn., describes the types of insect 
pests hotel operators have to con- 
tend with and how to control them. 
Section I of the manual, prepared 
by Foster D. Snell, Inc., lists 15 types 
of insect pests, gives identifying 
marks, habits, weaknesses and meth- 
ods of safely getting rid of them. 

e 

One-Step Dual Action: Tergisyl, a 
one-step disinfectant-detergent for hos- 
pitals, is now being offered by Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp.’s Professional 
Division. The new product is said to 
cut labor costs on hospital floor clean- 
ing 47% by the mop-and-pail method 
and 22% by machine scrubbing. With 
either method, material costs are cut 
5-10%. 

Tergisyl is designed to give germi- 
cidal, tuberculocidal and fungicidal 
control as well as enough detergency 
to remove heavy soil. Active ingre- 
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ALL OF YOUR LIFE 





YOU TRAVEL ON TIRES 


IMPROVED BY ATLANTIC OLEFINS 


Olefins are hydrocarbons used in making anti-oxidants, 
which inhibit dangerous drying-out effects caused by 
oxidation. In addition, anti-oxidants and other rubber 
chemicals based on Atlantic Olefins help stabilize the 
rubber against degradation due to heat and light. 
Result: the customer gets a tire that shrugs off abrasion 
and is stronger under stress. 


Olefins are also used to make quality resins for 
heavy-duty varnishes, in manufacturing rubber chemicals, 
germicides, insecticides, dyes and surface active agents. 

Your own business may have use for Olefins or any 
one of our wide variety of Atlantic petrochemicals. For 
more details, write or wire Chemicals Division, The 
Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 


ORR PHILADELPHIA +« PROVIDENCE ¢ CHARLOTTE ¢ CHICAGO 


VEL IE In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals, Division of Dominion Rubber Cornpany, Ltd. 


PETROLEUM In Europe: Atlantic Chemicals SAB, Antwerp, Belgium 


CHEMICALS In South America: Atlantic Refining Company of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 
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Crystalline Structure is best 
in GROCO 55L Stearic Acid 


What you see above is no accident. We broke this slab of GROCO 55L to 
reveal the true stearic-palmitic crystal structure. It is a sure indication of the 
most favorable balance between palmitic and stearic acids — approximately equal 
parts. This ratio is a must if you are to produce cosmetic creams that won't shrink 
from the walls of their containers. Or buffing compound sticks or bars that release 
easily from their molds. 


The 0:2 maximum iodine value for GROCO 55L — a new, high commercial 
standard — is equally outstanding. It is one reason why GROCO 55L holds to 
its brilliant whiteness — either in storage or under heat — and why products based 
on it stay pure and fresh longer. 


Add exceptional freedom from odor that carries through to the end product. 
Unequalled freedom from esters. Unmatched low content of unsaponifiables. 
Complete freedom from metallic contamination. Assured uniformity from ship- 
ment to shipment. 


The sum total of so many top qualities in a single product clearly suggests 
that you “Always Specify A. Gross” when it comes to stearic acid. You'll come 
out better — whether you make cosmetics, toilet goods, soap, pharmaceuticals, 
food emulsifiers, plastics or paints. 


Send for samples and brochure, ‘Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” 





FATTY ACIDS 


Stearic Acids * Red Oils * White Oleines 
Tallow Fatty Acids * Coconut Fatty Acids * Vegetable Fatty Acids 








ie Hydrogenated Fatty Acids * Hydrogenated Tallow Glycerides 





295 Madison Ave.,N. Y.17,N. Y. * Factory: Newark, N. J. 


Distributors in principal cities * Manufacturers since 1837 





SPECIALTIES 


dients are sodium xylene sulfonate, tri- 
ethanolamine dodecyl benzene sulfo- 
nate, o-hydroxydiphenyl, p-tert- and 
amylphenol. Tergisy! available in 1-, 
5-, 15- and 50-gal. quantities. 
e 
Cleaner Clothes: Union Carbide is 
now marketing a new nonionic sili- 
cone emulsion for softening thermo- 
setting textile finishes. The new sof- 
tener, tagged XLE-48, is claimed to 
have outstanding resistance to wet 
soiling (redeposition of soil); to afford 
faster release of soil during laundering. 
Carbide says it also has complete re- 
sistance to chlorine, water spotting, 
yellowing and scorching; improved 
tear strength, abrasion resistance and 
sewing properties; increased durability 
toward repeated dry cleaning and 
washing and compatibility with other 
finishing materials. The softener comes 
in 1-gal. bottles, 5-gal. pails and 55- 
gal. drums. 
e 
Water-Soluble Rodenticide: Am- 
chem Products (Ambler, Pa.) has in- 
troduced a water-soluble form of its 
anticoagulant rodenticide, FumaSol. 
It’s the sodium salt of 3(a-acetonylfur- 
furyl)-4-hydroxycoumarin. 
e 
PVC Plasticizer: Monsanto Chemi- 
cal has added a new plasticizer to its 
stable. It's DNODA (di-n-octyl, n- 
decyl adipate), a primary plasticizer 
for polyvinyl chloride, sells for 40¢/- 
Ib. in tank-car quantities. 
e 
Paint Stripping: Oakite . Products’ 
(New York) new booklet describes 
four methods used to remove paint, 
also discusses treatment of metals be- 
fore repainting and prevention of cor- 
rosion of stripped surfaces in storage. 
e 
Heat-Reactive Resin: Schenectady 
Varnish Co. (Schenectady, N.Y.) has 
a new heat-reactive phenolic resin for 
use in neoprene adhesives. It’s called 
SP-126 Resin, has a melting point of 
145-165 F. 
e 
Dipping Resins: Isochem Resins 
Corp. (Providence, R.I.) is now mar- 
keting two new dip coatings for elec- 
tronic components. Isogel 151 is a 
100% epoxy compound, for heat- 
sensitive electronic components. Iso- 
gel 131 is a 100% polyester designed 
for small electronic parts. Isogel 151 
is $2.50/pound; Isogel 131, $1.10/- 
pound. 
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GET AHEAD with . . .”“YEARS-AHEAD”. . . 


























eee ICE MAKING and 
Tube-Ice REFRIGERATING 
Machines EQUIPMENT 











Make clear, hard, sized ice in 
cylinder or crushed form. The 
refrigerant is applied directly 
to the freezing surfaces to 
produce ice with speed and 
economy. Cold water for 
Process work can also be 


supplied by these units. 





























. : Available in horizontal multipass shell and 

R ef al ge ra ti on tube types and vertical single pass types for 

Ammonia or other refrigerants. Special 

C on d ensers metals, lined tubes, etc. can be furnished for 
unusual operating conditions, 


Multipass type brine coolers are ideal for 

. closed brine systems in cold storage plants, 

B rine dairies, packing plants, petroleum refineries, 

etc. requiring units of large capacity. Also 

Coolers suitable for cooling non-corrosive liquids in 
‘weneral. 


S crape d Continuously revolving scrapers sweep heat 
transfer surfaces clean and keep solids in 
S u rf ace suspension. Useful in problems of heat trans- 
fer with crystallization with high viscosity, or 
with solvent extraction. Available in double 
pipe and shell and pipe construction. 


Exchangers 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., Louisville, Ky. 


SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Camden, N. J., St. Louis, Charleston, W. Va., Cincinnati 


DROP FORGED STEEL VALVES, FITTINGS AND FLANGES IN A COMPLETE RANGE OF 
OTHER VOGT PRODUCTS SIZES © PETROLEUM REFINERY AND CHEMICAL PLANT EQUIPMENT © STEAM GENERATORS 
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AA Quality Chemicals 





—LE 


AA Quality Phosphoric Acid 
helps clean 


the nation’s steel 

















jeans used by the nation’s metal- 
working industries for pickling 
and coating of steel (both in one opera- 
tion) and for polishing aluminum, 
AA QUALITY Phosphoric Acid assures 
the highest standards of quality and 
uniformity. 

AA QUALITY Phosphoric Acid is made 
from 99.9 per cent pure Elemental 
Phosphorus . . . a product of our own 
electro-thermal process and our own 
ample reserves of phosphate rock. 
Strict quality control is maintained at 
every stage of manufacture. 








If you would like information on 
how Phosphoric Acid or any other 
AA QUALITY Chemical can be used in 
your operation, please write our re- 

’ search department on your letterhead. & 


Samples and data sheets will gladly re} tf 
be furnished. 


TheAmerican 
Agricultural 
Chemical 


Company Chemical Division: 100 Church St.,N.Y.7, N.Y. + 33 plants and offices serving U.S., Canada, Cuba 





AA QUALITY PHOSPHORUS PRODUCTS OTHER AA QUALITY PRODUCTS 


PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHORIC ACID FLUORIDES & SHICOFLUORIDES GELATIN 
PHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS 85°, N.F. Grade » 75°% Pure Food Grade Sodium Fluoride KEYSTONE® Gelatin: Edible, Photographic 
Elemental Phosphorus (Yellow-White 50°, Pure Food Grade ae ; Pharmaceutical, Technical 
Phosphorus Red (Amor hous) A ricultural and Other Grades Aamotion Siesiuerite 
nant teutehsde isul ° tt — Prey tel TS 
a - HLIZE! ‘otassium Silicofluoride nima ne Charco: 
Ferro Phosphorus (Iron Phosphide seni te cont sa ace ae Sodium Silicofluoride Bone Black Pigment “lcosmice BLACKS) 
PHOSPHATES Superphosphate Zinc Silicofluoride Sone Ash 


. - Bone Oil 
Disodium Phosphate + Trisodium Phosphate Complete Fertilizers Silicofluoride Mixtures Keystone Ammonium Carbonate 


Sulphuric Acid 





PHOS-FEED® BRAND Dicalcium Phosphate AGRINITE® Magnesium Fluoride 
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Synthesis of a series of 60-fluorocortical hormones that appear 
promising as antiarthritis drugs has been achieved by Syntex of Mexico 
City researchers. Syntex Research Vice-President Carl Djerassi also reports 
synthesis of equilin, previously available in only minute quantities, which 


he believes “may well lead to a revision of current female hormone 
therapy practices.” 





A potentially significant process for making melamine is re- 
vealed in an Australian patent application (33,026/57). Developed by 
Societe des Produits Azotes (France), it holds promise of giving simplified 
operation along with product improvement. It might well stir up some 
industrial interest on the part of U.S. producers. 





.On the surface, the French process looks identical to the 
classical approach to melamine: reaction of calcium cyanamide to dicy- 
andiamide, then polymerization to melamine. The twist: after solid dicy- 
andiamide is heated to over 100 C, it’s reacted with gaseous ammonia under 
pressure. This ammonia pressure is maintained throughout the reaction 
and through the cooling of the reaction product until it drops to 250 C. 
The ammonia pressure is held high enough so that it’s at least 50 kg./sq.- 
cm. at the end of the reaction. 


There has been a continuing effort to get away from cyanamide 
as a starting material for melamine. Urea, in particular, has been a favorite 
raw material for new-process investigations. But the new French process 
may reinforce the cyanamide’s established position as starting material. 


Electric power generation for the aluminum reduction plant 
being built by Ormet Corp. (Olin Mathieson and Revere Copper & Brass) 
in the Ohio River valley officially got under way last week when the first 
of three 225,000-kw. generating units of Ohio Power Co.’s Kammer Sta- 
tion went into operation. The power station, at Cresap, W. Va., about 
10 miles upstream from Ormet, has the first commercial char-burning 
boilers developed by Babcock & Wilcox (CW, April 19, p. 54). 





The station is part of the complex that eventually will see Pitt- 
Consol supply the char (coal from which chemicals have been extracted) 
to Ohio Power. In addition to the power going to Ormet, the Kammer 
Station will be integrated into American Electric Power Corp.’s seven-state 
grid—an industry-utility arrangement similar to that between Esso’s Bay- 


way refinery and Public Service Electric & Gas Co. in New Jersey (CW, 
March 8, p. 48). 


Textile makers are buzzing over a new “wash and wear” finish 
for cotton piece goods that reportedly withstands as many as 180 com- 
mercial launderings. The finish, developed by Deering Milliken Research 








Technology 


Newsletter 
(Continued) 





Corp. (Pendleton, S. C.), is nonnitrogenous, cross-links with the cotton. 
It is not a resin and reportedly does not yellow after repeated launderings. 


Another, less-permanent wash-and-wear finish for application 
to cotton garments looks good in current tests by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
and National Institute of Drycleaning (Silver Spring, Md.). Standard dry- 
cleaning equipment may be used. The formula: a water bath containing 
thermosetting resin of the cyclic urea reactant type, acrylic thermoplastic 
resin, silicone emulsion, catalyst and a nonionic surface-active agent. 

e 

A four-in-one vaccine designed to immunize children against 
poliomyelitis, whooping cough, diphtheria and tetanus has been tested 
successfully in 300 Detroit children. The product, trademarked Quadrigen, 
was developed by Parke, Davis (Detroit); it isn’t yet commercially available. 





Junk the patent system! That’s the advice given this week to the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights by 
Seymour Melman, professor of industrial engineering at Columbia Univer- 
sity and an industrial consultant. The report, “The Impact of the Patent 
System on Research,” calls the patent system an “anomaly” on today’s 
industrial scene and a danger to scientific progress. 





Says Melman: “The administration of the Patent Office and 
adjudication of patent cases in the courts have both become so compli- 
cated as to present formidable and costly obstacles to the use of the patent 
system, especially by individual persons.” 


He complains that large firms have especially profited by the 
patent system, employing patents tactically as a control over the use of 
knowledge. He believes industrial firms will continue to operate and expand 
their research facilities whether a patent system exists or not. 


Linde Co. is getting ready to cut loose some patents on certain 
techniques employed in its air separation processes. Included will be 
Linde’s argon refining process, patents on low-temperature insulation. 
The company has already offered to help build tank cars for shipping 
liquefied gases, has a considerable store of know-how on cryogenic pumps 
that, it says, it’s now willing to share under license agreements. 


A contest just for researchers has been launched by Microbeads, 
Inc. (Toledo, O.). Object: to find new uses for the firm’s line of tiny 
glass beads (diameters as small as one micron). Contestants receive a 
kit with instructions and samples of beads distributed by Microbeads, 
Inc., Box 241, Jackson, Miss.; they have until Aug. 15 to turn in sug- 
gestions. The beads are used mainly for reflectorizing traffic signs, pave- 
ment marketings, etc. (CW, May 3, ’52, p. 45), have been considered for 
a variety of applications—including a replacement for beach sand around 
home swimming pools. The winner gets a two-week, all-expenses-paid 
trip for two to the Brussels World Fair. 
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The men that 
make the most of them... 


How well do you know your Polyols? Here are questions about a few of the 
hundreds of Polyols that Dow makes. Some of them are common as can be, some 


not so common, others you may not have heard of. How many can you name? 


TIME ALLOWED: 4 MINUTES. READY . . . GO! 


1. Name two Polyols that can 
wear two hats—are either 
water-soluble or water-insolu- 
ble depending only on a small 
change in solution tempera- 
ture. (This should give you 
some interesting ideas about 
economical solvent extraction 
or lubricant recovery without 
distillation. ) 
ok * * * 

2. What Polyols are such good 
humectants that they are used 
to dehydrate billions of cubic 
feet of natural gas? 


* ok * * 


3. Which three Polyols have 


HOW TO SCORE: A score of 4 out of 8 puts you in the 


the highest humectant value 
and even at low humidity con- 
ditions, maintain a moisture 
balance in products? 


* HK * * 


4. What Polyols inhibit mold 
growth and, because of low 
toxicity, can be incorporated in 
food, pharmaceuticals and 
cosmetics? 


5. What polypropylene glycols 
are popular for use in polyure- 
thane foams? 


6. What Pclyol is used in mak- 


NO. 3 OF A SERIES 


ing dynamite safer to handle 
in cold weather? 


* xt a x 


7. If you are in the cosmetics 
or pharmaceutical industry and 
are in a jam because you need 
a nonstaining, water-soluble 
base for salves and ointments, 
which Polyol would 


you 
choose? 


8. What Polyols, because of 
their unique selective solubility 
for aromatics, are used in proc- 
essing large tonnages of ben- 
zene, toluene, p-xylene? 





top half of the class, 6 makes you a real promising Polyoler, 
and 8 out of 8 makes you a Professor of Polyolotry. If you 
think you earned it, write for this free “Certificate of 
Commendation” testifying to your Polyol prowess. 12” 
x 15”, suitable for framing. Be sure to include your full 
name so that the certificate can be suitably personalized. 


We hope this quiz whets your appetite to know more 
about Polyols. Many brochures, technical papers and 
bulletins, including Dow’s new folder, “Worid’s Widest 
Line of Polyols”, are available from your nearest Dow 
sales office. Or write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Midland, Michigan, Department GD 950A. 
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Cruise on Delaware River gives conferees a chance to relax at anniversary meeting in Philadelphia. 


On Deck at AIChE 50th Jubilee— 


golden anniversary calls for 
Pret special, and the Golden 
Jubilee meeting of American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers last week in 
Philadelphia provided it—everything 
from a river cruise (above) to six 
days of top-notch talks. 

Early sessions—many of the 1,800 
delegates* were on hand at the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Sunday for the 
first talks—concerned salaries. High- 
lighting the panel on money matters 
was James DeHaven’s (Rand Corp.) 
wage analysis, which showed that 
chemical engineers and chemists are 
actually at a salary disadvantage, 
compared with ordinary building con- 
struction workers. 

On Monday, keynoter Monroe 
Spaght, executive vice-president of 
Shell Oil, addressed the group. His 
theme: there must be scientific edu- 


*Including 50 delegates from 22 foreign 
countries (two from Russia, one from Poland). 
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cation for all college students and 
more liberal arts training for engi- 
neering students. It was later brought 
out that this June’s chemical engi- 
neering graduates are not having 
much trouble finding jobs, although 
fewer positions are offered. 

Management Tools: Dow-Corning 
President W. R. Collings led off the 
Tuesday symposium on “New Hori- 
zons in Management,” pointed out 
the need for new management tools. 
As has chemical engineering, said 
Collings, management itself has be- 
come a discipline—an art, if not a 
science—with a body of principles 
and procedures that require study. 
While our laboratories are creating 
new products that are changing the 
structure of industry, he added, we 
must seek new creative ways of deal- 
ing with the growing complexity and 
urgency of management problems 
arising from directing people. 





One way to cope with such prob- 
lems, suggested University of Michi- 
gan’s Harry Goode, is to handle them 
by the “systems engineering” method. 
Recognition of the integrated nature 
of the management system demands 
the use of scientific method in the 
approach to all problems of planning, 
organization and control. The present 
move toward the employment of 
operations research is an _ implicit 
recognition of this demand. How- 
ever, cautioned Goode, the analogy 
between management and_ process 
systems can’t be stretched too far. 
Systems engineering principles must 
be adapted specifically to manage- 
ment problems. 

Information Systems: Du Pont’s 
Eugene Wall highlighted another 
much-needed management tool—an 
information system capable of sup- 
plying, on demand, all of the data 
pertinent to a given management 
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Technical sessions reviewed past progress, forecast new solutions of vexing management problems. 


Engineering Tools for Management 


problem. Information is being gen- 
erated at such a rapid rate, said Wall, 
that no individual can effectively keep 
up to date on new developments. 

To handle the volume and com- 
plexity of information generated by 
Du Pont’s diversified activities, the 
company’s engineering department 
has spent the past two years develop- 
ing a system that will handle not only 
technical data but also the adminis- 
trative and control information 
needed by management. Experience 
has shown, said Wall, that the key to 
any information system is effective 
retrieval of information. And the best 
way to ensure good recovery—espe- 
cially from large information systems 
—is to concentrate on the input, to 
provide more “handles” by which 
data can be retrieved. 

Decision by Machine: Another 
management tool bidding for in- 
creased application in the chemical 
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processing industries is the decision- 
making computer. IBM’s T. I. Peter- 
son described management comput- 
ing as “still in its infancy,” predicted 
that it will eventually outdistance 
both business and scientific comput- 
ing functions. 

In management computing, said 
Peterson, the decision-making func- 
tion is magnified by the number and 
type of variables that must be con- 
sidered. Management problems are 
not always well defined; decisions 
often require judgment and_intui- 
tion. For th.s reason, more and more 
attention is being given to simulation 
and learning techniques by which 
computers can duplicate, to some 
extent, human thought processes. 

In the foreseeable future, predicted 
Peterson, chemical companies will 
find it profitable to employ computers 
at three management levels: one at 
the process level to control individual 


production units; another at the su- 
pervisory level to coordinate plant 
operations as a whole; a third at top- 
management level to aid in making 
decisions relating to multiplant oper- 
ations, other company business. 

Faith in the Future: Management’s 
growing interest—and confidence— 
in the future usefulness of these new 
tools was very much in evidence at 
a well-attended Thursday symposium 
on process control. William Vannah, 
editor of Control Engineering, 
wrapped up the session with a pre- 
diction that the development and 
utilization of. instrument systems for 
process control will continue to grow 
at a rapidly increasing pace. 

Process control cannot stand still, 
said Vannah. His advice to manage- 
ment: be on the lookout for results 
of fast-changing process-control de- 
velopment—anticipate the 
and shift with them. 


changes 
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CHECK POINTS FOR CHOOSING AN ENGINEERING FIRM-— 


PICK ONE WITH EXTENSIVE 
PROCESS INDUSTRY EXPERIENCE 


Choose a firm with a staff and 
facilities geared to the design, 
engineering and construction of 
chemical and petrochemical plants 
—and with a proven record in this 
area of industry. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS— 
A SPECIALTY OF LUMMUS 


The Lummus Company, for 
example, has built over 800 chem- 
ical process units in the last 50 
years. Among them have been the 
world’s largest butadiene plant, 
the world’s first commercial plant 
to make high-pressure acetylene 
chemicals, and one of the least 
expensive anhydrous ammonia 
plants ever built. 

Lummus maintains a staff of 
highly trained specialists in seven 
branch offices and subsidiaries 
throughout the world. They are 
thoroughly experienced in chemi- 


ABOVE—America’s first full-scale, high-pressure acetylene chemicals plant at Calvert 
City — engineered and constructed by Lummus for General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


cal plant design and construction. 

Then, too, Lummus has an En- 
gineering Development Center to 
bridge the gap between laboratory 
research and commercial plant 
operation. The Center has exten- 
sive chemical pilot plant facilities 
in operation, and is equipped for 


BELOW-—Just a few examples from Lummus’ long list of outstanding chemical projects. 


PRODUCT 
Vinyl Acetate 


COMPANY 
Air Reduction 
Chemical Co. Kentucky 
Progil-Electro- Pont de Claix, 
chimie France 

Food Machinery South Charleston, 
& Chemical Corp. West Virginia 
(Westvaco Chlor- 
Alkali Division) 
Pittsburgh Coke 


LOCATION 
Calvert City, 


Phenol-Acetone 


Anhydrous 
Ammonia 


Phthalic Neville Island, Pa. 


designing and building new pilot 
units. 

Call in Lummus when you 
begin plans on your next chemical 
plant. 


hs 

a Bes. 
DS 

WT 
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Anhydride 
Epon Resins 


Bisphenol 


Tetramer, Cumene, 
Phenol-Acetone 


Sulfuric Acid 
Ethylene Oxide- 
Glycol 

Ethylene 


Beryllium Metal 


& Chemical Co. 
Shell Chemical 
Corp. 

Shell Chemical 
Corp. 

Societe des 
Chimiques des 
Derives du Petrole 
Inland Chemicals 
Canada Ltd. 
Calcasieu 
Chemical Corp. 
Petroleum 
Chemicals, Inc. 
The Beryllium 
Corp. 


Houston, Texas 
Houston, Texas 


Antwerp, Belgium 


Fort Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, Canada 
Lake Charles, La. 
Lake Charles, La. 


Ashmore, Pa. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


WASHINGTON,D.C. «© CHICAGO *« HOUSTON * MONTREAL * CARACAS * MARACAIBO « LONDON ¢ PARIS *© THE HAGUE 
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Pitty Pf} ON 


Pp ion’s Stake in Corrosion Researc 
roduction's Stak C R h 

Unlike most basic research, the ; | 
project pictured here, now under way 
at National Bureau of Standards, is 
of immediate concern to production 
management. It is part of a program 
of fundamental corrosion study su- 
pervised by Corrosion Research Coun- 
cil of the Engineering Foundation 
(New York). 

And last week, production’s stake in 
the program—the efficient route to 
solving its many corrosion problems 
—was spelled out clearly at the 
AIChE meeting (see p. 48) by coun- 
cil-chairman, Frank L. LaQue.* 

For many years production has 
been receiving its corrosion answers 
through plodding, trial-and-error ap- 
proaches to specific problems. But La- 
Que says that’s the wrong approach. 
“A greatly increased attention to 
basic research on the fundamentals 

. will be required if any major 
breakthroughs are to be achieved,” 
he says. 

One chemical firm recently under- 
scored the urgency of adopting the 
basic approach, told CW: “Our re- 
search people are receiving so many 
requests for solutions of specific prob- 
lems that they can’t possibly get fast 
answers unless we take the basic ap- 
proach that will enable us to make 
accurate predictions.” 

Little Backing: Few chemical in- 
dustry firms appear to be backing 
this basic route, however. CRC, set 
up three years ago to provide indus- 
try with a coordinating agency for 
basic corrosion studies, has received 
support from only a few CPI firms.+ 
And of the firms queried by CW, only 
-a handful have corrosion programs 
that get down to basics. 

Part of the apparent apathy may 
be because corrosion problems cut 
across a firm’s departmental lines— 
production, engineering and research 
are usually involved. But, as one firm 
put it: “No matter who’s involved, 
production always has to make the 
best of the headaches. Since it has 








*LaQue is a vice-president of International 
Nickel Co. (New York). 


¢Included are: Du Pont, Dow Chemical, U.S. 







Industrial Chemicals, Ethyl, Socony Mobil Oil, ° ° . Fy 
Internati mal “Nickel, United Carbon, Eastman Scientist at National Bureau of Standards atin thickness 
Kodak, Esso Research an ngineering, Procter s H H r. 
i Ganiie’ Agmins Gawle Comox. of the oxide film on a copper crystal with an ellipsomete 
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PRODUCTION 


the most to gain, from a purely self- 
ish motive, it should be the one to 
take the lead in backing basic re- 
search, to understand what can be 
accomplished.” 

The Gains: Proponents of basic re- 
search stress its aims as predicting 
with accuracy the reaction of a given 
material in a given set of conditions. 
Today, if plant operating conditions 
differ at all from standard testing con- 
ditions, there is little theoretical 
knowledge available on which to base 
a prediction. 

For example, LaQue points out that 
the tables of corrosion resistance 
available for many materials are 
“more attractive than useful.” There 
is never enough room in them to take 
into account all possible combinations 
of environmental effects—e.g., tem- 
perature, pressure, concentration of 
product, agitation, aeration, impuri- 
ties. 

Basic research, by finding the 
underlying mechanics of corrosion, 
may cut down costly, lengthy field 
trials. The results: increased equip- 
ment life, extended process condition 
ranges, less product contamination, 
lower material costs through reduced 
tolerances and safety factors. 

The Broad Approach: In gathering 
fundamental data, CRC advocates re- 
search in two broad fields—metal sur- 
faces and electrode reactions (corro- 
sion mechanisms are largely electro- 
chemical). Study should shed light on 
the origins of pitting and on inter- 
granular corrosion, tell how stress cor- 
rosion starts, aid in understanding 
galvanic coupling, cathodic protection, 
and why metals are passive in some 
environments and not in others—all 
the factors that influence general cor- 
rosion rates. 

Fundamental study of metal sur- 
faces should aid in solving stress 
corrosion cracking—one of the most 
perplexing problems today. And it 
should help solve corrosion-fatigue, 
fretting-corrosion and corrosion-inhi- 
bition problems. 

Studies of bonding interfaces (e.g., 
between a metal and an oxide film 
or a coating) should improve under- 
standing of passivity, factors affecting 
spalling of protective layers, variables 
affecting adherence of paints, the role 
of phosphate-coated metal surfaces. 

Already at Work: CRC has three 
projects now under way. The first, su- 
pervised by a committee headed by 
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A. T. Gwathmey, of the University of 
Virginia, is being researched at Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards’ Washing- 
ton, D.C., labs. Under study: funda- 
mental corrosion reactions at the sur- 
faces of metals. 

The second project, also being 
researched by NBS, has determina- 
tion of the relation of stress to corro- 
sion as its goal. Supervising the study 
is a committee headed by Harvard’s 
Bruce Chalmers. 

The electrochemical aspects of cor- 
rosion will be studied under the su- 
pervision of a committee headed by 
John O'M. Bockris, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Westinghouse Research Laborato- 
ries’ (Pittsburgh) Earl A. Gulbransen 
has already outlined three techniques 
used in the firm’s own program of 
collecting basic data on the nature of 
surface oxide films. The vacuum mi- 
crobalance, capable of measuring a 
single, layer of oxygen atoms on a 
15-sq.cm. sample of metal, has shown 
the critical importance of a few lay- 
ers of oxygen atoms in the protec- 
tion of metals. The electron-diffraction 
camera is used to study the crystal 
structure and chemical composition of 
thin oxide films; the electron micro- 
scope is used for study of the crystal 
habit of the oxide film. 

Also studying the crystal structure 
and composition of oxide films on 
metals is General Electric, working 
with aluminum and its alloys. Dow 
Chemical is conducting similar studies 
with magnesium and its alloys. 

Stress corrosion cracking, because 
of its relative unpredictability in new 
environments, is a favorite subject of 
several firms, including Du Pont, 
Aluminum Co. of America, Interna- 
tional Nickel, Kaiser Aluminum, Car- 
penter Steel. 

Several firms are also researching 
electrochemical corrosion. Du Pont 
and Carpenter Steel are studying pit- 
ting of stainless steel alloys caused by 
electrochemical processes at the sur- 
face of the metal. International 
Nickel is studying the polarization 
characteristics of metals in sea water. 
And Alcoa and Dow have basic 
studies under way in this field. 

While production management can’t 
be expected to actively interest itself 
in the details of the individual pro- 
jects, its active attention to the re- 
sults will help bring a quicker payoff 
in solutions of its corrosion problems. 


Equipment—Prices Up? 


This week’s escalator-clause wage 
hikes in the steel industry are already 
causing consternation among chemi- 
cal process equipment makers. As do 
the steelmakers, they say they would 
like to hold the price line. But there 
is doubt that they can do so, at least 
for long. 

Many of the firms surveyed by 
CW early this year (CW, March 29, 
p. 43) are sticking to their stand, say 
they dare not raise prices as long as 
business remains at low level. But one 
East Coast firm says it has been sell- 
ing some items below cost, doesn’t 
know how much longer it can do so. 
A West Coast firm says it has had to 
raise prices since talking to CW in 
March. And some valve prices that 
were cut last February were restored 
within the last two months. 

Keeping Workers Working: Some 
fabricators have established pricing 
policies based on keeping their best 
shop men busy: “As long as we have 
enough business to pay our overhead, 
we can’t afford to lay off our best 
men and hope that we’ll get them back 
when we need them.” | 

Fabricators with the smallest order 
backlogs generally have cut prices 
most. “We don’t like ‘chiseling’ one 
bit. But everybody is plenty hungry 
for business. This is a buyers’ mar- 
ket; and if we want to stay in busi- 
ness, we have to play the game,” ex- 
plains one fabricator. 

One chemical firm reports that 
most custom equippers are willing to 
negotiate, will break their price struc- 
ture on an individual basis. But an- 


_ other firm feels that while price shav- 


ing is prevalent, it won’t hold up in 
the long run: “One equipment maker 
cuts his price. Competition follows 
suit until prices are where no one 
can afford further cuts. Then they all 
go back up to their original price 
schedules.” 

One equipment maker sums up his 
problems this way: “We’ve been able 
to cut our costs on many items with 
design simplifications, better materials- 
handling, and savings in some metals 
other than steel. Already, most of 
these economies have been nullified 
by rising costs elsewhere. Any further 
price cuts are unlikely. And once we 
feel the effects of the steelworkers’ 
wage increase, some of our equipment 
prices will have to go up.” 
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Inert Lubricants 


Phosphoric Anhydride 


Hypophosphites 








You can’t burn this grease 


Besides being completely nonflamma- 
ble, this grease won't break down in the 
presence of oxygen, hydrogen peroxide, 
concentrated mineral acids and alkalies. 

It’s unaffected by heat up to 300° C; 
is stable at very low temperatures, too; 
is odorless and nontoxic. 

What’s its name? FLUOROLUBE®. It’s 
a high-density addition polymer of tri- 
fluorovinyl chloride. The basic polymer 
can be fractionated into many grades, 
+ ace from low-viscosity colorless oils 
through heavy oils to opaque greases. 
All have excellent lubricating qualities. 

What can you do with them? Some 
suggestions: lubricate ultraprecision in- 
struments; seal pumps, valves, pipe 

joints in equipment handling oxygen, 
on waa peroxide, nitric acid, and 
other corrosives; lubricate PVC fittings, 
plug cocks, vacuum pumps in highly 
corrosive service. 

You'll find other ideas on use, plus 
specifications and typical properties, in 
a data file on FLUOROLUBES which you 
can get by checking the coupon. 


Hypophosphites, N.F. grade 


If you use hypophosphites in your own 
processing, you'll be interested in these 
three reasons for choosing OLDBURY® 
hypophosphites: 


1. There’s a wide selection. Three of 
the most commonly used are men- 
tioned below. 


2. They’re high-purity materials, pro- 
duced in stainless steel equipment. 
Those listed below all meet N.F. re- 
quirements, assaying 98% min. 


3. They’re readily available. In at least 
one case, Hooker is your sole U.S. 
source. 


Calcium hypophosphite, Ca(H2PO2 Jo, 
finds use in medicinals and in organic 
syntheses. It forms soluble salts, so it is 
a highiy effective means of retaining 
phosphorus in solution. 


Potassium hypophosphite, KH2POo, is 
also used in pharmaceutical manufac- 
ture. 


Sodium hypophosphite, NaH»PO»2.H2O, 
is a strong reducing agent and antioxi- 
dant. Its uses, actual or potential, in- 
clude: deamination via reduction of 
diazo derivatives; inhibition of rancid- 
ity in flour, meat, and other foods. A 
commercial grade for electroless nickel 
plating is also available. 


These three hypophosphites are shipped 
in fiber drums, 25 to 50 lbs. net. For 
complete information on any of them, 
just check the coupon. 


Sodium Sulfide 
and Sulfhydrate 


Save time handling sulfides 
in new fast-pouring drum 


You'll like the way you save time with 
this new 400-lb. drum in which you can 
now purchase Hooker sodium sulfide 
and sodium sulfhydrate. Your opera- 
tors will like its convenience, too. 

The opening is 18 inches in diameter 
—four inches wider and 65% larger in 
area than the former container. 


Easier to empty This drum is much 
easier to empty with a scoop or shovel. 
It saves time when pouring, too. Flakes 
don’t pile up around the opening when 
the drum is inverted. 

There’s no increase in price for the 
new drum. To et this extra conven- 
ience, just specify Hooker sodium sul- 
fide or sodium sulfhydrate on your next 


For more information on chemicals mentioned on this page, check here: 


Phosphoric anhydride 


Every now and then another new use 


() FLUOROLUBES (1) Sodium Sulfide 
is serene for phosphoric anhydride, 


() Calcium Hypophosphite [) Sodium Sulfhydrate 
(1 Potassium Hypophosphite [(] Phosphoric Anhydride 
() Sodium Hypophosphite C) New list of products—Bulletin 100-A 


This OxpBuRY chemical has much to 
offer if you're looking for a strong dry- 
ing agent or a high-purity condensa- 
tion agent. 

One of the strongest known desic- 
cants, P2Os contains no sulfates, and 
only 2 ppm chlorides. Its purity, 98% 
min., is a distinct advantage in one of 
its major uses—as a condensing agent 
in making clear methacrylate resins. 

Among the interesting applications 
for P2O5 is a recently developed use in 
a uranium extraction process. 

If you’d like to know more about ver- 
satile phosphoric anhydride, for now 
or later, just check the coupon. 


Clip and mail to us with your name, title, and company address. 
(When requesting samples, please use business letterhead.) 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


707-| FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y, HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 





Niagara Falis Tacema Montague, Mich. New York 
Los Angeles Philadelphia Worcester, Mass 
In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B. C 


Chicago 


————— — — — — — 
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TALL TALK 


Lewy 
NEW 


WRINKLE 
REMOVER 


PAINTS MADE with ACINTOL FA-2 
TALL Olt FATTY ACIDS CAN BE 
SPRAYED HOT. THEY ORY SMOOTHLY 
EVEN IN VERY HEAVY FILMS, AND 
WITHOUT WRINKLING! WEATHERING 


DURABILITy IS VASTLY IMPROVED, 
Too 





J.S. MAHNKEN, BERKELEY,CAL. INK COSTS. 


Arizona 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
World’s largest producer of 
products based on Tall Oil 


——— — 


WAX WANES 
DEWAXING COMPOUNDS CONTAINING 
ACINTOU FA-2 TALL OIL FATTY ACIDS 

DO A QUICK, FAST JOB OF REMOVING 
BUILT-UP FILMS OF OLD WAX AND GRIME 
ECONOMY IN FORMULATION AND FINE PER 


FORMANCE — WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING 
MORE ? 


STOP 


" THE PRESSES! 


: FLASH! TALL Olt FATTy ACIDS INA 
LONG-O!IL ISOPHTHALIC GLYCERINE PENTAERYTHRITOL 
VEHICLE ARE NOW LOWERING HIGH-QUALITY PRINTING 


D. WOODS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


<< 


Ae 
fas WIN A BARREL OF TALL OIL—1:’; easy...just send us your 


idea for a new use of Tall Oil Products. If it’s used in one of our ads 


‘you will be the proud owner of a drum of ACINTOL—or its equivalent in 
“. cash. Win, lose or draw—you get a prize just for entering. So do it NOW. 


Send your Tall Oil Tale to: 


Arizona Chemical Company - 
(Incorporated ) 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
ACINTOL D and ACINTOL DLR Special Distilled Tall Oil - ACINTOL FA-1 and FA-2 Fatty Acids 
DISTRIBUTORS: A. J. Lynch & Co., Los Angeles, Alameda 


Atlanta © T. G. Cooper & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Co., Cleveland - 


* Farac Oil and Chemical Co., Chicago - 
Boston - 


Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., Houston and New Orleans - 
M. J. Daly Company, Ludlow, Ky. - Great Western Chemical Co., Seattle and Portland, Oregon 


- ACINTOL P Tall Oil Pitch 
Charles Albert Smith Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 

George E. Moser & Son, Inc 
Van Waters & Rogers, 


*- Welch, Holme & Clark Co 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


- ACINTENE* Terpenes 

The Nottingham Co., 
, Detroit - Donald McKay Smith 
Inc., Dallas N. S. Wilson & Sons, 
Inc., New York 
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Here’s more on the Cosden Petroleum polystyrene venture that’s 
had the industry in a hubbub for weeks (CW Market Newsletter, June 21). 
The estimated 20-million-lbs./year Big Spring, Tex., plant has just been 
completed. The installation, built by Blaw-Knox, is “the first to integrate 
all phases in manufacturing” polystyrene pellets from crude oil. 





The company also reveals a “new” delivery concept (dubbed 
“curb-service marketing”) that may answer some of the questions the 
trade has been asking. Cosden trucks, with a 34,000-lb. capacity, will 
deliver bulk quantities to gravity-feed hoppers at customers’ plants. The 
trucks, equipped with fast pneumatic unloaders, teamed with the storage 
hoppers will permit users to take “instant inventory” and, claims Cosden, 
eliminate unloading, warehousing, multiple handling, and contamination 
problems. 

+ 

Increased availability and slipping demand has nicked prices 
on nickel sulfate and related compounds. Last week, American Smelting 
& Refining paced the industry with a hefty 442 ¢/Ib. cut on the sulfate and, 
within hours, other producers, including Harshaw and Phelps Dodge, met 
the competition with similar slashes. New industry sulfate tag: 28¢/Ib. 


(c.1.). 





(A little over a year ago, nickel sulfate producers were doling 
out the material to clamoring customers, but subsequent increased supply 
and a drop in consumption by big users—e.g., auto makers—were reasons 
for the new price cut.) 


The break in sulfate prices, as expected, led to reductions on 
nickel chloride, carbonate, and acetate a few days later; the compounds 
are down 24%2¢ to 4% ¢/Ib. 


Ethyl hexanol prices are being pressured downward, and the 
reason is familiar—competitive conditions. Union Carbide prices, which 
go into effect this week, are 12 ¢/lb. lower across the board: in tank cars, 
21% ¢/Ib.; c.1., 2334 ¢/Ib.; and 1.c.1., 24% ¢/Ib. All tags are on a delivered 
basis. 





The reductions, implies Carbide, reflect current prices of other 
competitive alcohols used for plasticizers production. 


Word of tetraethyl lead antiknock compound price hikes 
quickly followed last week’s increase in lead metal prices. TEL tags 
dropped twice in two months when lead prices tumbled (CW Market News- 
letter, June 14), hence it was certain the two producers, Du Pont and 
Ethyl Corp., would hitch onto any upswing. 





The first TEL rise in over a year (after five decreases), pegs 
Du Pont “compounds” prices at 36.74¢/Ib. for Motor Mix; 36.33¢ for 
Motor Mix A; and 40.32¢, Aviation Mix. Ethyl’s quotes, on a “tetraethy! 
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lead content” basis: Motor Mix, 59.76¢/lb.; Motor Plus, 60.76¢; and 
Aviation Mix, 65.66¢/Ib. 


U.S. custom smelters abruptly chipped 1¢/Ib. off copper prices 
last week, reversing the trend that pushed the metal to 26'2¢/lb. via 
eight consecutive hikes in about as many weeks. The drop came just a few 
days after the last increase (CW Market Newsletter, June 28). It’s ques- 
tionable how long the new price will hold. 





Meanwhile, when Anaconda advanced its primary copper tag 
1% ¢/Ib. to establish a 2612 ¢/lb. price early last week, trade observers 
expected other producers would follow. By week’s end, however, Anaconda 
was still standing alone with its higher price, while others were trying to 
drum up business with the 25¢/lIb. quotation that was set in Feb. °56. 


About the only thing certain at this time: primary copper won't 
carry a dual price for long. 


This mixed-up metal market is affecting copper chemicals. 
Just when it seemed as though the weakening price of copper would 
preclude anticipated increases in copper-derived chemicals, two such items 
were advanced. Black copper oxide is up 14%2¢/Ib., to a c.l. level of 
40% ¢/Ib.; copper nitrate is 42¢/lb. higher at 29¢ c.l., and 31¢/Ib., L.c.1. 
e 
A strong bid in the ultraviolet-light absorber market is the way 
the trade describes American Cyanamid’s commercial introduction of its 








Cyasorb UV-24 (test-sold as just UV-24). The inducer: a $6/lb. paring in 
price that sets the new “quantity” tag at $7.50/Ib. 


Prime target of Cyanamid’s Cyasorb promotion will be makers 
of polyethylene and viny] films (e.g., farm sheeting), although the company 
will also stress the material’s extreme stability in heat and light, easy 
formulation with, and effectiveness in, most plastics and surface coatings. 

a 

The price of spray-dried polyvinyl acetate emulsion came down 
this week as Shawinigan Resins Corp. lopped 5¢/Ib. off the 1.t.l. tag and 7¢ 
off the truckload price. The cuts are intended to broaden the new product’s 
horizon in adhesives, building products and other budding applications. 
New schedule: truckloads, 47¢/lb.; 2,000-20,000 Ibs., 49¢/Ib.; 200-2,000 
Ibs., 50¢/lIb.; under 200 Ibs., 52¢/Ib. 





SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—WEEK ENDING JUNE 30, 1958 


Change New Price 
UP 


Copper nitrate, tech., cryst., dms., wks. a $0.005 $0.29 
Lead chloride, dms. .... ; Peer 0.07 0.52 
DOWN 
Perchloroethylene, t.c. ee ate Pesta $0.005 $0.1175 
Tin metal (Straits) ee Sane eg sits se ; ee 0.005 0.945 








All prices per pound unless quantity stated. 
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Where can you use the unique 
characteristics of persulfates? 


All peroxygens carry active oxygen in their mole- 
cules, but the persulfates offer these special proper- 
ties as well: Unusually high oxidation potential, 
good resistance to catalytic decomposition, and a 
reactive anion that gives reactions quite different 
from those of other peroxide compounds. 

You'll find persulfates have particular values in 
processes involving emulsion polymerization of mon- 
omers and depolymerization of organic polymers. 
Persulfates excel in such applications as processing 
color films, etching printing plates, and modifying 
starches; and are of interest as reactive oxidizing 
agents for many other purposes. 


Mey 


g < 


ae BECCO Peroxygen Chemicals * WESTVACO Phosphates, Barium and Magnesium | 
_— “Chemicals * WESTVACO Alkalis, Chlorinated Chemicals and Carbon Bisulfide « NIAGARA Insecticides, Fungicides and 
Ane cremicas, ® Industrial Sulphur * OHIO-APEX Plasticizers and Chemicals * FAIRFIELD Pesticide ‘Compounds and Organic Chemicals | 


Perhaps your processing techniques can be 
improved through the use of Becco Persulfates. A 
Becco field engineer will be glad to discuss this with 
you, at no obligation ... drop us a line. At the same 
time, ask for your free copy of these booklets: 


Nos. 34 and 68, “Uses or Persulfates” 
No. 63, ‘Action of Persulfates on 1, 2-Glycols’’ 
No. 90, “Etching of Printed Circuits with Ammonium Persulfate’’ 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Station B, Buffalo 7, New York 


ra 
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Capacities of U.S. Urea Plants 


Company 


Allied 


Deere 


Du Pont 


Grace 


‘Hercules 


Monsanto 


Shell 
Sohio 


Southern Nitrogen 


Spencer 


Location 


La Platte, Neb. 
South Point, O. 
Pryor, Okla. 
Belle, W. Va. 
Woodstock, Tenn. 
Hercules, Calif. 
El Dorado, Ark. 
Ventura, Calif. 
Lima, O. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Henderson, Ky. 





Spencer’s new urea unit goes up in Kentucky .. . 


Fertilizer Potential Spurring New 


End-Use Muddle: Not so readily 
pinned down is an accurate end-use 


U.S. urea capacity will jump 27%, 
to about 793,000 tons/year by early 
°59. That means the industry could 
turn out some 300,000 tons more 
urea next year than it produced in 
°57, when it was operating at 78% 
of capacity. Where is all this new 
production headed? Urea producers 
are betting on a fast-growing fertilizer 
market. 

Three new urea plants and two 
expansions of existing facilities ac- 
“count for the 170,000-tons/year total 
capacity boost. Putting up new units: 
Hercules Powder, 20,000 tons/year 
at Hercules, Calif.; Monsanto, 35,- 
000 tons/year at El Dorado, Ark.; 
and Spencer, 30,000 tons/year at 
Henderson, Ky. Boosting existing ca- 
pacities: Allied Chemical & Dye, 30,- 
000 tons/year at South Point, O.; and 
Grace, 55,000 tons/year at Wood- 
stock, Tenn. 

Capacity Controversy: Observers 
of the U.S. urea industry have never 
wholly agreed on individual plant ca- 
pacities, partly because of unavoid- 
able guesswork about competitors’ 
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plants and different methods of ex- 
pressing capacities (i.c., as design 
capacity or as operating capacity 
based on working days per year). 
Moreover, significant capacity in- 
creases may sometimes go unnoticed. 
Case in point: Sohio’s Lima, O., 
plant. It was originally rated at 38,- 
000 tons/year, but a more accurate 
rating now is 43,000 tons/year, ac- 
cording to Sohio. Reason: more adept 
handling of the equipment—not be- 
cause of expansion. 

CW’s producer-by-producer check 
of capacity data now provides a reli- 
able rundown (table, above) of ex- 
isting and upcoming capacities. Cur- 
rent total U.S. urea capacity is pegged 
at 623,000 tons/year—which tallies 
closely with Business & Defense 
Services Administration’s total of 
623,100 tons/year as of Jan. 1. Mar- 
ket followers generally add Ameri- 
can Cyanamid’s 66,000-tons/year 
Canadian plant—now under construc- 
tion—to the total because most of the 
output is expected to find markets in 
the U.S. 


breakdown for urea. One reason: 
many companies hesitate to reveal de- 
tails about their own market areas. 

The latest look at U.S. urea mar- 
kets is contained in a special report 
prepared by BDSA from answers to 
a questionnaire it sent urea producers. 
The study provides urea end-use data 
for °56 and ’57, but it is not readily 
comparable with data previously re- 
ported by U.S. Tariff Commission 
(Synthetic Organic Chemicals—1956) 
or that reported by CW (June 22, 
’57, p. 86). 

For one thing, the total amount of 
urea going into fertilizers—both as 
solid and as liquid material—in °56 
was 180,500 tons, according to 
BDSA; 247,200 tons, according to 
Tariff Commission data. One possible 
explanation for the variance: the 
BDSA report doesn’t take into ac- 
count all urea produced in °56, has 
a “production not accounted for” 
classification amounting to 36,500 
tons for that year. Even if all the 
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(thousand tons/year) 


Current 
Capacity 


110 
80 
80 

195 


Capacity Due 
in 58 


30 


Total Capacity 
by Early ’59 


110 
110 
80 
195 
110 
20 
35 
40 
43 
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. .. while Monsanto pushes construction in Arkansas. 


Buildup of U.S. Urea Capacity 


unaccounted-for material is assumed 
to have gone into fertilizers—not nec- 
essarily true—the difference is still 
not completely resolved. 

BDSA’s own observation may pro- 
vide the answer. In its report, explains 
BDSA, exports are included in the 
“other uses” category (not the same 
as the “production not accounted for” 
group). Apparently, BDSA says, urea 
exports also include some industrial 
grades as well as fertilizer grades. 

Taking these differences into ac- 
count, BDSA’s breakdown is more 
readily compared with Tariff Com- 
mission data. It also agrees more 
closely with CW’s previously reported 
breakdown, although a strict compari- 
son is still difficult. Reason: CW’s 
breakdown—derived from a consensus 
of industry market researchers—is 
based on the total available urea sup- 
ply—i.e., total U.S. output—with im- 
ports added and exports subtracted. 
BDSA’s data counts only total domes- 
tic production of urea, does not in- 
clude imported material. 

BDSA si Findings: Here’s how 
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BDSA’s questionnaire study reflects 
the urea market of ’57. A total of 
488,700 tons of urea were produced 
in the U.S. and 466,200 tons were 
distributed. Total fertilizer use 
amounted to 243,100 tons, of which 
101,000 tons were volid material for 
direct application, 31,800 tons of solid 
material for fertilizer mixing, 110,- 
300 tons for urea solutions (including 
solutions for the ammoniation of 
mixed fertilizers as well as for direct 
application). 

The latter tonnage may not repre- 
sent the entire amount used for solu- 
tions, says BDSA, because several 
companies are believed to be pur- 
chasing solid urea for the manufac- 
ture of ammoniating solutions. Hence, 
the reported tonnage of solid urea 
may be somewhat higher, and that 
of solutions lower, than the respec- 
tive amounts ultimately consumed in 
each case, according to the agency. 

Other urea uses amounted to 223,- 
100 tons: animal feeds, 64,100 tons; 
other domestic consumption, 99,000 
tons; exports, 60,000 tons. “Produc- 


tion not accounted for’: 22,500 tons. 

Imports Down: Imports of urea de- 
clined from 70,274 tons in *56 to 59,- 
241 tons in °57, reflected the increas- 
ing domestic supply, says BDSA. 
Although reported as fertilizer 
material, it’s not certain that all im- 
ported urea is used for that purpose. 

U.S. urea production may hit some 
555,000 tons in ’58, some trade esti- 
mates indicate; hence, the industry is 
operating at about 90% of capacity. 
This fairly well-balanced supply/de- 
mand situation will obviously be up- 
set when the new capacity comes in 
late this year and further toppled if— 
as trade talk has it—additional ex- 
pansions boost total capacity to 900,- 
000 tons/year by 60. 

But industry optimism runs high 
about prospects of high-nitrogen fer- 
tilizer materials such as urea—espe- 
cially in light of increasing transporta- 
tion costs. And _ there’s every 
indication that the current rush to 
build more urea capacity is based on 
careful appraisals of urea’s bright fer- 
tilizer potential. 
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For detergents of consistently 
high quality, start with 
thiophene-free SUNOCO BENZENE 


Sunoco benzene surpasses ASTM 
purity specifications for nitration- 
grade benzene. Its minimum freez- 
ing point (5.2 C), in fact, is nearly 
a half degree higher than ASTM 
nitration-grade specifications. This 
higher purity means less chance of 
catalyst poisoning, better quality 
control, and increased yield. 


Ask your Sun representative for 
complete specifications on thio- 
phene-, olefin-, and paraffin-free 


Sunoco benzene. Or write Dept. 


CW-7. 


Industrial Products Department 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Phila. 3, Pa. 


© Sun Oi) Company, 1958 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company Limited, 
Toronto and Montreal. 

Other Sun petrochemicals: Anhydrous ammonia, toluene, 

xylene, Sulfonate OS, Sunaptic® (naphthenic) acids, 


propylene trimer, propylene tetramer, PDO-40 
(petroleum drying oil), sulfur. 


For further information and a list of Sun offices, consult Chemical Materials Catalog. 
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Phenolics Coup? 


Standardization on phenolics as the 
one glue for plywood might boost 
the consumption of phenolic resins 
from the current 85 million Ibs./- 
year (50% solids) to 260 million Ibs./- 
year by °61. And this is the revolu- 
tionary proposal made to Douglas Fir 
Plywood Assn. at its recent 22nd an- 
nual meeting in Gearhart, Ore. 

Industry-wide conversion to the use 
of a single glue would take from one 
to three years, say proponents, but it 
would be attempted only when pro- 
ducer support of the plan is unani- 
mous. 

Survey results supporting the elim- 
ination of all plywood made with in- 
terior-type glues (phenolics produce 
plywood suitable for outside use) were 
presented by W. E. Difford, managing 


director of the association. 


Exterior-type glues are now used in 
25-28% of the total plywood output. 
Percent of plywood production using 
other types of adhesives: interior-type 
extended resin, 7%; hot-press protein 
adhesives, 46%; cold-press protein 
adhesives, 21%. 

Specific advantages claimed for a 
one-glue line: 

e Elimination of complaints of 
delamination. 

e Better fire ratings by fire under- 
writers. 

e Simplification of plywood dealer 
inventories. 

e Increased sales of PlyScord made 
with exterior glue. 

e Easier compliance with building 
codes. 

e Improved sales conditions and 
more effective sales promotion. 

Association spokesmen frankly ad- 
mit some disadvantages: some mills 
would have to obtain new hot presses, 
many would have to increase drying 
capacity. Conversion to all-hot press 
operation would cost an _ estimated 
$50,000 to $160,000, depending on 
the nature of existing equipment. 
Operating costs would be upped $3-4/- 
1,000 sq.ft. of plywood. Not all uses 
require exterior-type glues. 

But 94% of the industry—and 98% 
of association members—now have 
hot presses; hence the advantages, it’s 
said, far outweigh the drawbacks. 
Nonetheless, some dissident voices 
were raised; their challenge: do more 
research first, to fully establish glue 
use requirements. 
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ABBOTT LABORATORIES finds 
BAKER PERKINS HS Universal 
Filtering Centrifugal cuts costs and 
maintains high product quality of SUCARYL 


Since installing a Baker Perkins Centrifugal, Abbott 
Laboratories of North Chicago, Ill., has been able to 
triple its separation rate in the production of Sucaryl, its 
popular non-caloric sweetener. The B-P Type HS-20W 
Centrifugal now gets the same production in 8 hours 
that required 24 hours in the two center-slung centrifugals 
that it replaced. Since the centrifuge is totally enclosed, a 
high product quality has been realized. Operating on 
a 3 minute cycle, it produces a uniform moisture content 
crystal (18-20 per cent moisture) from a slurry containing 


60 per cent solids. This uniform moisture is considered 


BAKER PERKINS INC. 
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very important in the subsequent drying operation. 
As in the case of Abbott Laboratories, Baker Perkins 
centrifugals mean unsurpassed efficiency and economy 
. . . B-P centrifugals are built in a wide range of sizes 
and types, so whatever your needs may be, there's a 
B-P unit to do the job. Why not have a B-P Sales Engineer 
recommend the proper size and type centrifugal for 


your application. 


See our insert in Chemical 
Engineering Catalog for 
additional information. 


CHEMICAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 359 
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Oronite’ PH ENOL 











is for Oronite customers 
—now and in years to come 


Oronite’s marketing policy and unique position as a phenol 
producer is your assurance of a most dependable source. 


As a producer, Oronite does not compete with its customers by 
using its phenol production for end-products. As your demands 
for phenol based end-products constantly grows, Oronite 

will be able to supply your increasing needs. 


And, because Oronite is the only U.S. phenol producer with 
complete control of raw materials and manufacturing, increased 
production capacity is no problem. Your growing phenol 
requirements can be met promptly. By doing business with Oronite \ 
there is less chance of any interruption in supplying your needs. 


For quick service, Oronite maintains bulk terminals in Richmond, 
Calif., New Orleans, Chicago and Paulsboro, New Jersey. Tank car, 
tank truck and drum shipments can be made to you almost overnight. 


It will pay you to get the full Oronite phenol story. Contact 
the Oronite office nearest you. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY SUBSIDIARY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 

SALES OFFICES « New York, Boston, Wilmington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, 
Tulsa, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 

Foreign Affiliate: California Chemical International, Inc., San Francisco, Geneva, Panama 
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Wyandotte’s Tait and Graham see liquid monopropelients as a... 


New Phase in Fuel Research 


Wyandotte is not only working on 
high-energy, prepackaged liquid mono- 
propellents (CW Technology News- 
letter, June 21); it is also developing 
the hardware to accommodate them, 
the firm reveals this week. At the 
same time, it reports work on the use 
of ethylene oxide in missiles and a 
research program on free radicals. 

Wyandotte is frankly enthusiastic 
about its progress in prepackaged 
monopropellents. Already under test, 
it says, are variations of a system that 
outperforms currently used bipropel- 
lents. These tests were contracted for 
by the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Wyandotte’s goal: “Fuel X” with spe- 
cific impulse in the neighborhood of 
300. (Solid. propellents now used have 
a specific impulse no higher than 245. 
Liquids are believed to yield approxi- 
mately 265. Researchers in both 
fields are aiming for 300 seconds.) 

As the company sees it, today’s 
great interest in solid propellents is 
sparked largely by data obtained 
from relatively low-performance fuels. 
It feels that high-energy monopropel- 
lents would be competitive with solids 
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from the standpoint of ease of firing 
—an important consideration for a 
missile. Liquid monopropellents, the 
firm also thinks, combine high energy 
with simplicity of hardware design 
that leads to significant weight- 
savings. 

The liquid monopropellent would 
be pushed out of a sealed tank by a 
gas generator, into the combustion 
chamber and then ignited. The new 
propellents can operate at chamber 
pressures within the range of a few 
hundred to 2,000 psi. Although com- 
bustion temperatures will remain 
high (around 5000 F), indications 
are that this will not be a problem. 

Interest has never flagged, of 
course, in the concept of prepacked 
propellents. But to date, the Navy’s 
Lar, a 5-in. artillery unit, has been the 
only missile using prepacked propel- 
lents to reach the prototype stage. It 
never became operational. 

Problems with Progress: The stor- 
able high-energy system that combines 
oxidizer and fuel functions in a 
single fluid was developed by re- 
searchers headed up by Ronald 


Graham, director of the firm’s De- 
fense Research Dept. and by Charles 
Tait, who’s in charge of liquid-pro- 
pellent research. Even without addi- 
tives, they say, present variations of 
the Fuel X family greatly exceed the 
usual specification (stability) of 165 
F for power-plant operation. They 
won't discuss freezing point other 
than to say it is acceptable and that 
they are shooting for —65 F. 

They admit that a tendency to det- 
onate is still a problem. They hope 
“to establish conditions under which 
detonation cannot occur.” Additives 
are being used, but engineer Graham 
feels that hardware design is equally 
imporiant in providing safety in 
handling. 

And the firm’s whole approach in 
this project is to concurrently de- 
velop hardware tailored to the new 
fuels. It believes that such an ap- 
proach will lessen many of the prob- 
lems encountered in the past by 
attempting to modify engines to ac- 
commodate new propellents. In fact, 
with the latter approach good fuels 
might be ruled out because they 
don’t work well in conventional 
equipment. Wyandotte’s objective is 
to have fuel and hardware ready at 
the same time for design of a proto- 
type. 

But no timetable has been set. 
Graham feels that serious application 
studies for specific missiles would at 
this time be premature. Presumably, 
there’s a good chance to be ready for 
the coming ready-to-fire interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. According to 
Oscar Bessio, Bureau of Aeronautics 
project officer, the biggest future for 
Fuel X probably will be in ready-to- 
fire missiles where weight and size 
reductions and improved reliability 
are of prime importance. 

Oxide in Missiles: But Wyandotte’s 
rocket research isn’t confined to 
esoteric monopropellents. The firm 
has just started up a 60-million-lbs./- 
year ethylene oxide plant at Geismar, 
La. (CW, June 28, p. 74). It looks for 
an early missile-slanted volume of 
several million pounds, primarily as 
a power source for auxiliary units in 
existing ICBM’s. With its low specific 
impulse and consequent low flame 
temperature, ethylene oxide is ideal 
for this purpose, Wyandotte says. 

It is also looking forward to more 
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§ Stable, reliable availa- 

g Dilicy. Produced from 
domestic raw material. 

j Long-term supply 

{ contracts. 


cryolite 


ammonium. fluoride 


Other fluoride compounds 
on request 


For further 
information, 
write 


UNTTED 


600 S. 4th Street, Y Richmond 4, Calif. 
Sales Office: 415 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
7 








if 


expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 


postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 


letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 


the city, before the state. 
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Quick Briefing on Liquid Monopropellent 


A liquid monopropellent, says Phillips Petroleum, is a chemical com- 
pound or combination of substances in solution or dispersion that is stable 
at ordinary temperatures but which—under pressure, and in the absence 
of other reactions — when ignited undergoes an exothermic reaction to 
yield high-temperature gases. Nitromethane, ethylene oxide, hydrogen 
peroxide and methylacetylene are examples of single chemical compounds 
that are monopropellents. But for the most part, they give either poor per- 
formance or are difficult to handle. The classic example of a two-com- 
ponent system is ammonium nitrate and ammonia; also mentioned as a 
possibility is nitropropane and nitric acid. The former provides a rather 
modest performance; the second, although probably not the system being 
investigated by Wyandotte or others, is closer to it. The only information 
available on the high-energy liquid monopropellents now under develop- 
ment is that one such system is called Isolde. 

A number of organizations are working on liquid monopropellents. 
Phillips is working under an Air Force contract (CW, May 17, p. 25) as 
is Sundstrand Turbo Division. In addition to sponsoring the work at 
Wyandotte, the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics has work under way at 
Stauffer, Food Machinery, and the Naval Air Rocket Test Center. The 
Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance has let a contract to Experiment, Inc., of 
Richmond, Va.; Office of Naval Research, to Aerojet-General, Reaction 
Motors and Hughes Tool Co. The Jet Propulsion Lab is conducting re- 











search for Army Ordnance. 











imaginative outlets for the oxide—as 
an auxiliary source of power for 
manned satellites and even as a fuel to 
heat sleeping bags for hunters or 
battlefield casualties. 
oxide is coming into use as a fuel 
for jet-engine starters, it stands no 
chance in today’s race for high- 
energy propellents. 

Activated Species: A third phase 
of Wyandotte’s rocket research in- 
volves fuels based on _ activated 
species, such as free radicals. The 
idea is that the energy released when 


molecular fragments are allowed to | 


recombine would be harnessed to 
power a rocket (CW, Oct. 12, ’57, p. 
148). By using atomic hydrogen, 
it’s possible to calculate specific im- 
pulses as high as 1,200. Graham and 
Tait, as well as other members of the 
research team, realize the difficulties 
in trying to engineer such a system. 
So they’re looking for a usable 400- 
500 specific impulse as a start. They 
admit that even here chance of suc- 


Although _the- 


cess is low, but they feel that the 
tremendous potential payoff justifies 
the effort. 

Other people are working on free- 
radical programs too. Aerojet and 
Phillips have Air Force contracts. 
The Bureau of Standards’ broad, 
basic free-radical research project is 
important to the propellent field. 
Wyandotte’s Lester Kuentzel, one of 
the first industry researchers invited 
to participate in that program, is now 
back with the company. He and 
others are continuing research under 
a broad program. 

Despite Wyandotte’s enthusiasm 
for liquid monopropellents, it isn’t 
putting all its eggs in a liquids basket: 
the firm is investigating promising 
new solid systems for the Army and 
the Air Force. Graham expects no 
abatement of the rivalry between his 
solids and liquids groups. Says he: 
“We're interested in developing su- 
perior propellents. We don’t care 
whether they're liquids or solids.” 
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Allied U. F. CONCENTRATE —835 gives you 5 economies 


This is how Allied’s “U.F. Concentrate—85” saves money five 
ways over urea and formaldehyde compounded separately: 


TER PROCESSING 


because there's less water to evaporate. ‘‘U.F 


gives you 60% formaldehyde, 25°% urea 
1S { water 


@felalersinidg-1¢-ter ste} 
only 


SS KETTLE CAPACIT 
_ESS STEAM REQUIRED 
Ye 
With a higher concentration of active ingredients, you can use a 


smaller kettle—or produce bigger batches with existing equipment 


NO HEATED STORAGE 
You con't need it—even though ‘‘U.F. Concentrate—85”" gives you 
ida) sim alvod al =s-) amore) aler-valeg-] diel mme) Mme) aant-](e(-1ah',e(-meelanlantsiaerl-li hae h ec li tle) 
et > STORAGE cj APrPAC 1 ¥ 
r°-a given amount of active materials. Water con t 
Concentrate—85"’ is a minimal 15 . 


ESS MATERIALS HANDI 


because. formaldehyde is of high 


olUremmcelann 


, a3 | You’ll find more details in Allied’s 36-page 
\| exe. | brochure “U. F. Concentrate—85.” Write for it. 


her Y Tice] Ethanolamines « Ethylene Oxides Ethylene Glycols « Urea + Formaidehyde « U. F. Concentrate— 





85 «Anhydrous Ammonias Ammonia Liquors Ammonium Sulfate + Ammonium Nitrate « Sodium 
Nitrate « Methanol « Nitrogen Solutions « Nitrogen Tetroxide « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 


NITROGEN DIVISION +* DEPARTMENT UF 4-7-2 + 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 
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_Bio-Chemical Department 
THE ARMOUR LABORATORIES 


V r \ 


offers LIVER PRODUCTS 


prepared from closely inspected raw materials . . . under the 
most rigid production and contro! conditions . . . in the most 
modern production facilities in the world. 


Injectable 
ws (Dark) 
Liver Injection, U.S.P. XY 
Liver lajection, U.S.P. WwW 
Liver Injection, U.S.P. XY, Crude. ... 
(Light 


Liver Desiccated, N.F. X (Powder or Granular) 
Liver Concentrated Powder, N.F.X 
Liver Concentrated Aqueous Paste (60%) 
Liver Fraction } Paste, N.F. X 
on en nae Liver Injection, USP. XY 

j i Liver Injection, U.S.P. XY o 
Liver Extract Solution, U.S.P. X¥ nant oT 


Supplied: Powders and pastes in containers of 5, 25, 50, 100 Ibs. 
Solution in containers of 1, 5, 30, 50 gol. 
Injectables in containers of 1 liter and 4 liters 


Write for full information and details 
P. O. Box 511, Kankakee, Illinois 











MARUBENI-IIDA 


Overseas Branches 
London Buenos Aires 
Hamburg Sao Paulo 


MENTHOL 


Crystal U.S.P. 


BRAZILIAN 


Local Branches 
San Francisco Dallas 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
Agent for Manufacturer 


MARUBENI-IIDA (America), INC. 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Tel. WHite Hall 4-9100 











RESEARCH 


EXPANSION 


e Alcon Laboratories Inc. (Fort 
Worth) broke ground last week for 
its $1-million lab and office facilities 
in Fort Worth. The firm specializes 
in specialty pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. 

e Du Pont Co. (Great Britain) 
plans a research laboratory for de- 
veloping and testing synthetic rubber 
formulas at Hemel, England. 

e Abbott Laboratories Inc. (North 
Chicago) is constructing a new lab- 
oratory wing at its North Chicago 
lab as part of a five-year $20-million 
expansion program. The additional 
space will make room for approxi- 
mately 400 more scientists and tech- 
nical personnel. Estimated completion 
date: Jan. ’60. 

e Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
a division of Union Carbide Corp. 
(New York), will start construction 
(CW Business Newsletter, June 28) 
of a technical service lab at Eastview, 
N.Y. The customer service planned 
will serve the paper and pulp, plastics, 
textile, petroleum, rubber, agriculture, 
automotive and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries, among others. Another division 
of Union Carbide, Electro Metallur- 
gical Co. (Niagara Falls, N.Y.), has 
opened a new analytical laboratory 
in Niagara Falls, for research on new 
analytical procedures in addition to 
analytical investigations of metal 
products. 


PRODUCTS 


Amino Additions: Chemical Pro- 
curement Co. (550 Fifth Ave., New 
York) now offers 35 N-acetyl deriva- 
tives of D-, L- and pL-amino acids. In- 
cluded are N-acetyl derivatives of pL- 
(o,m,p) fluorophenylalamine; L-(pL-) 
tryptophane. 

-_ 

Curing Agent: 4,4’-diaminodipheny] 
sulfone, long used as an_anti- 
leprosy treatment, is a valuable plas- 
tics curing agent, reports Roussel 
Corp. (155 E. 44th St., New York). 
It is said to impart high-temperature 
strength to castings. 

+ 

Tagged Biochemical: Mevalonic 
acid tagged with radioactive carbon- 
14 is a new entry of Tracerlab Inc. 


(Waltham, Mass.). It is suggested for 


use in biochemical research. Price: 
$990/ millicurie, 
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now available in commercial quantities 


Latest news in intermediates is beta-Propiolactone (BPL), 

a starting material with remarkable versatility —difunctionality— 
that immediately suggests the synthesis of important new products. 
How can you use BPL—or its derivatives? In starch emulsions? 
In adhesives? In textile fibers? Why not find out immediately? 
Write today for samples for your own evaluation, and for 
technical Bulletin No. N-61. Celanese Corporation of America, 
Chemical Division, Dept. 552-G, 180 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 


Celanese® BPL T.M. 


“\GHEMICALS 


Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison 








TYPICAL PROPERTIES 
OF CELANESE BPL 


beta-Propiolactone, wt., 
% min. 

Physical state 

Color 

Odor 


Boiling Point, deg. C. 
Refractive index @ 20°C 
Specific gravity @ 20/20°C 
Pounds per gallon @ 20°C 


Flash point, Tag open cup, 
deg. F. 


97 
Liquid 
Colorless 
Pungent, 

acrylic 
162 
1.4131 
1.1490 
9.56 


165 





A 
A 


venue New York 16, N. Y 


See Chemical Materials Catalog and Chemical Week Buyers’ Guide for complete listing of Celanese Chemical Products. 
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Can Suppliers Curbs 


This week, some leading producers 
of chlorinated solvents will take in- 
dividual action against a recent surge 
in “gypsy selling.” They will eliminate 
freight allowance discounts on orders 
picked up at plants or terminals by 
customers using their own trucks. 


Many resellers have been collect- 
ing the freight allowance allowed 
under this practice, then reselling 
small lots at cut-rate prices en route 
home. 

The same problem was one factor 
behind a similar switch by methanol 
producers a month ago. 

Sharp and continuing increases in 
truck transportation costs have been 
encouraging resellers to move into 
the trucking business by either buying 
their own trucks or leasing them. 
Many have found that they can op- 
erate their own fleets for considerably 
less* than common carriers charge 
for trucking hauls. And to capitalize 
cn the economic advantages of re- 
turn hauls, more and more resellers 
have been picking up orders at sup- 
pliers’ plants or terminals. By doing 
that, they receive freight allowance 
discounts—usually equal to the lowest 
possible cost of shipping the material 

*A new study in the June issue of Dun’s 
Review indicates that total annual savings of 
$9,478 to $34,198 can be made on 32,000 
Ib., 267-mile, one-way hauls performed 150 
times/year. The savings range depends upon 


specific-class rates and availability of return 
loads. 
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by common carrier to their home 
bases. Because of the edge that the 
freight allowance savings give, many 
distributors are taking to the gypsy 
trail—often selling at cut-rate prices 
in areas along the route and even 
in their home territories. Price con- 
cessions vary with the commodity and 
the distance, of course, but often 
range from 1% to 3¢/unit weight. 
Chemical companies and national 
distributors find the practice wide- 
spread, with no definite geographic 
concentration. Besides difficulties it’s 
causing producers of methanol and 
chlorinated solvents, gypsy selling is 
also troubling producers of formalde- 
hyde, alkalis, bicarbonates, fatty acids, 
potash, cylinder chlorine, paradi- 
chlorobenzene and intermediates. 
Most of the trouble, say trade 
sources, is caused by smaller distrib- 
utors and some trucking firms. Well- 
established distributors sometimes in- 
dulge in the practice; but generally 
they prefer to pocket the savings as 
profits, thereby avoid disrupting local 
l.c.l. markets by cutting prices. 
Freight-allowance discounting is gen- 
erally on drum or bagged items. 
Who’s Hit: For the chemical pro- 


5 A He E S AND DISTRIBUTION 
Stem the Surge in ‘Gypsy Reselling? 


ducer, abuse of freight allowance 
pickups poses several severe problems: 

e Uneconomic distribution. When 
a reseller obtains a freight allowance 
from one supplier, there’s a tendency 
for another supplier to match the of- 
fer, suggest that the reseller use a 
more distant supply source to makxi- 
mize freight allowances. This is rapid- 
ly leading to establishment of ware- 
house points or truck hauls that can- 
not be economically justified—e.g., 
California distributors have picked up 
orders in New York. 

e Market’ disruption. Cut-rate 
prices greatly disturb local I.c.1 mar- 
kets. Well-established distributors in 
the affected areas must maintain 
warehouse stocks and provide rush- 
order service. Even if an established 
distributor switches to private truck- 
ing, he may still be unable to com- 
pete competitively, price-wise. Hence, 
he puts pressure on his supplier for 
a special allowance to meet the com- 
petitive situation. 

e Order filling. Many a “gypsy” 
arrives at a supplier’s plant or ter- 
minal early, late or completely unan- 
nounced. And in some cases, his truck 
capacity may be less than the capac- 
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ity the supplier sets as a minimum to 
qualify for truckload prices. Schedul- 
ing and inventory problems arising 
from such situations are especially 
severe now; more and more customers | 
are requesting rush deliveries to keep 
inventories low. One large supplier 
estimated that the cost of handling 
such requests (often involving over- 
time) is 50% greater than normal 
handling. 

Many chemical producers and 
large distributors contacted by CW 
believe that elimination of freight al- 
lowances and shipment by only com- 
mon carrier will solve the problem, 
although they may suffer some im- 
mediate sales losses. Some distribu- 
tors are likely to take business else- 
where. Moreover, chemical users that 
have been making use of freight al- 
lowances will be unavoidably hit by 
the switch. But over-all, these sup- 
pliers add, the industry stands to gain, 
for continuation of uneconomic 
freight allowances can only lead to 
higher prices for chemicals. 

Dissenting View: Smaller distribu- 
tors are opposed to discontinuing 
freight allowances on plant pickups. 
“Elimination,” said one Eastern job- 
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WANTED 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 ‘ .. Robert H. Powell, 
1301 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., JAckson 
3-6951 


Boston 16 350 Park Square Building, 
Paul F. McPherson, HUbbard 2-7160 


att W Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
J. Claussen, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
MOhawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 15 Vaughn K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., SUperior 1-7000 


Dallas 1 . Gordon Jones, The 
Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce St., River- 
side 7-5117 


Denver 2 


... J. Patten, 1740 Broadway, 
ALpine 5-2981 


856 Penobscot Bldg., 


Detroit 26 . 
H. J. Sweger, Jr., WOodward 2-1793 


Frankfurt/Main Michael R. Zeynel, 
15, Landgraf-Wilhelm, Germany 


London H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House, 
95 Farrington St., E.C. 4, England 


Los Angeles 17 . John B. Uphoff, 1125 
West Sixth St., MAdison 6-9351 


New York 36 ........ Knox Armstrong, 
B. A. Johnson, P. F. McPherson, Charles 
F. Onasch, L. Charles Todaro, 500 5th 
Ave., OXford 5-5959 


Philadelphia 3 William B. Hannum, Jr., 
6 Penn Center Plaza, Rittenhouse 6-0670 


Pittsburgh 22 V. K. Dissette, Room 1111 
Henry W. Oliver Bldg., ATlantic 1-4707 


San Francisco 4 ... William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., DOuglas 2-4600 


St. Louis 8 3615 Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., 2. 3. Claussen, JEff- 
erson 5-4867 











SALES 


ber, “will hurt all of us. I’ve got a 
big investment tied up in trucks and 
equipment. Unless they're used all the 
time, it’s not profitable. I need the 
trucks to maintain good service. They 
tell me what to sell, what to stock, 
where to stock it and where to sell. 
Now they want me to swear my life 
away. Actually, the freight allowance 
doesn’t give me too much to play 
with. Producers should be thinking in 
terms of helping their distributors, not 
hurting them. If the producers hadn’t 
taken on every distributor they could 
find, they wouldn’t be faced with the 
problem now. I think a much better 
answer to the problem would be better 
policing of whom you sell to. If 
freight allowances are eliminated by 
all producers, then I'll switch to im- 
ported material.” 

Some producers think the problem 
of gypsy selling is “more noise than 
fact.” The practice, they add, “has 
been around a long time and there 
has been little over-all change. In 
terms of dollar volume involved, the 
gypsy sales are negligible.” Taking that 
viewpoint, one methanol producer 
predicted that elimination of freight 
allowances would not curb the few 
abuses known to them. Resellers could 
order a_barge-load at _ barge-load 
prices, later claim inability to receive 
shipment. The producer concerned 
would then be forced to allow the 
reseller to draw against the total quan- 
tity. “Rigid policing” of distributor 
accounts “is the best answer to the 
problem.” 

But suppliers that have felt the 
squeeze take issue with policing, say 
that policing is hard to enforce. If a 
distributor is handling several brands 
of the same product (as many do), 
it may be difficult to prove whose 
brand is involved. Moreover, the deal- 
er can switch his source of supply. 

Numerous distribution terminals, 
another suggested alternative solution, 
are also considered unsatisfactory. 
The reason: “too costly to establish.” 

Even a straight f.o.b. pricing policy 
would still leave the equivalent of a 
freight allowance in the form of 
freight equalization. 

How fast the trend to eliminate 
freight allowances will develop won't 
be clear for some time. But-if the 
individual efforts of chlorinated sol- 
vents producers are successful, look 
for other chemicals producers to take 
the same tack. 
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PAPER 


CHEMIST. 


To Contribute New Thought 
To Challenging Problems 


Position entails development work on products 
for both wet end and surface treatments of 
all types of paper and paperboard. Laboratory 
work is to be supplemented by mill trials. Ex- 
perienced paper chemist or man with formu- 
lation experience on specialty products for the 
paper industry desirable. 

A promising career opportunity is offered in 
our established industrial concern. In joining 
our Company you become part of a team that 
is geared to the future—whose markets are as 
basic as are the industries it serves—yet we 
are small enough to quickly reward individual 
initiative and ability. 

Salary open. Liberal employee benefits. New 
York area location. Write in detail outlining 
experience to 


P-8256 Chemical Week 
Class. Adv. Div., P. 0. Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Rapidly expanding plant needs chemical en- 
gineer to assist manager with production 
preston. Soluble coffee experience preferred 
ut not essential, Excellent opportunity for 
personal growth, 
P-8293 Chemical Week 
Class, Adv. Div., P. 0. Box 12, N. Y. 36, N.Y. 








ARIES ASSOCIATES, INC. 








Technical and Economic 
wee -—y to the Chemical Industry 
New Products G Processes 
Technical & Economic Studies 
Design and Initial a of Complete 


Process Analysis— Market Research 
77 South St. tamford, Conn. 
DA 5-2236 





jark Microanalytical Laboratory 


CH, N. 8S. Halogen, Fluorine, Oxygen, Alkoxyl, 

Alkimide, Acetyl, Terminal Methyl, ete. by 

specialist in organic microchemical analysis. 
HOWARD S. CLARK, DIRECTOR 

P. O. Box 17 Urbana, Iii, 


EMpire 7-8406 








JAMES P. O'DONNELL 


Consulting Engineer 


Professional Engineering fer the 
Petroleum and Precess Industries 


39 Broadwoy 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Beaumont, Texas 








Robinette Research Laboratories, Inc. 


Industrial Research : 
Technical and Economic 
Development 


: Consultation 

Surveys : Product 
Chemical Market Research 
16 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 


Tel. Midway 2-6457 





} §. 10th St., 








OPPORTUNITIES 








CHEMIST 
B.A. degree min., age approx. 30, with good 
personality, for position with excellent op- 
portunity. Please submit details, also photo. 
Replies strictly confidential. 
P-8258 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














CHEMICAL MANAGERS 
PROJECT ENGINEERS 


1] 


Scientific Design Co., 











neering activities. 


Inc., 
gineering organization with world-wide activities in 
the organic-petro-chemicals field, 
engineers with broad technical background and de- 
‘sire for responsibility. Qualified men must be capable 
of assuming overall responsibility for complete en- 
gineering and design of chemical plants—from basic 
process calculations through equipment specification 
and purchasing, preparation of construction drawings, 
and plant start-up. Emphasis on both technical qual- 
ifications and ability to coordinate and direct 


leading independent en- 


requires chemical 


engi- 


Reply fully and in confidence to: 


H. F. Peters, 


Vice-Pres. 


Engineering 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN CO., Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





ADDRESS BOX Pkg j 
Classified Adv, Div. of this publication. 
Send to office nearest you. 
NE W YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 


POSITION WANTED» 


REPLIES TO: Box N« 





Wanted: Responsible Sales & Adm. “position 
offered: Extensive sales experience in rare earths 
and industrial chemicals to nucleonic, chemical 
& industrial fields. PW-8278, Chemical Week. 


-coecypmanenngh Be ggg tel 


_ POSITION VACANT 


Chemist—Qualifica- 
ns must | 
aectente 1 
pesticides, 
application of 
and quality c 
ive details of ¢ 
salary requirements 


lizers, Inc., 


Tracers to the 
Chemical Process Lnadustries 


SURPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED 





Chemicals—By-Products—Plasticers 
Pigments—Resins—Solvents 
CHEMSOL, INC. 


70 Dod Street, Elizabeth N.J. EL 4-7654 





SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
LASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 








FOR SALE 


(4) (4) Graver 750 gallon Stainless Steel “Jacketed 


and Agitated Reaction Kettles ASNE 
1415 N. 


code. Perry 


Equipment Corp. 6th 7. Phila, 22, Pa 





Eimco Laboratory Rotary ‘Vacuum Filter 18” 
dia. x 12” face. Type 316 st. st. Perry, 1415 N 
6th St., Phila., Pa. 





(4) Sprout Waldron 200 cu. ft. ‘working capacity. 
lorizontal ide ribbon mixers. Perry, 1415 N. 


6th St., Phila. 


22, Pa, 





Tank Trailers for Chemicals Stainless Steel— 
new and used. Hackett Tank Company, Inc. 541 
Kansas City, Kas. Mayfair 1-2363 





DON’T FORGET THE 
BOX NUMBER 








| BUYERS OF CHEMICALS 


CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 





BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 








Iquimia S R L, Buenos Aires 
offers 
Hydrolized Protein Concentrate 
Address inquiries to: 


H. E. Stewart, 
Whitestone, Virginia 
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Synthetic Shoe Soles Step Ahead 


Percent of fotal shoe production 
100 


— 


a% ee 


1950 151 52 
Source: National Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 
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CW estimate 


Synthetics Nail 68% of Shoe Sole Market 


Some 400 million pairs of shoes—68% of the total 
footwear output—will this year have synthetic soles. 
While shoe output will have crept up 13%, from 519 
million pairs in ’50 to an estimated 595 million in ’58, 
production of synthetic soles will have risen about 37% 
(from 250 million pairs in 50). 

The popularity of synthetics has been particularly 
gratifying to makers of butadiene styrene copolymers, 
zinc oxide, hydrated calcium silicate, benzothiazole 


72 


disulfide, stearic acid and other shoe-bound chemicals. 

Producers of synthetic soles expect the trend to con- 
tinue, at the expense of leather, but not at the rapid 
pace of the past. For their next area of fast growth, they 
look to the main shoe body. 

Plastic has gained a strong foothold in the manufac- 
ture of uppers for women’s shoes—again replacing 
leather—and synthetics makers are confident they will 
soon be supplying uppers for men’s shoes. 





ADDITION REACTIONS 
OF THE NITRILE GROUP 
Polymerization Reaction with: 


Water + Hydrogen Sulfide and Hydrogen 
Selenide + Alcohols and Phenols + Thiols 
and Thiophenols + Ammonia, Ammonium 
Salts, and Amines.+* Hydrazines + Amino 
Acids * Amino Alcohols, Amino Phenols 
Hydroxylamine and Alkoxy Amines + Amino 
Ethers and Sulfides + Amino Sulfonic Acids 
and Amides + Substituted Carbodiimides and 
Dicyandiamides + Guanidines * Amides and 
Thioamides + Cyanates, Isocyanates, and 
Isothiocyanates + Nitriles * Olefins + Alkyl- 
ene Oxides, Halohydrins, and Sulfides + Alde- 
hydes +» Hydrogen Halides * Hydrazoic Acid 
Ureas and Thioureas * Carbon Dioxide and 
Carbon Disulfide + Lactones + c-Amino 
Acetals and «-Amino Aldehydes + Organic 
Acids 


SUBSTITUTION REACTIONS OF 

THE NH2 GROUP 
Preparation of Metal Cyanamides + Alkyla- 
tion * Acylation + Reaction with: Diazonium 
Salts « Ketones - Esters - Cyanogen Halides 
Cyanides + Metals 


DEGRADATION REACTIONS 
Oxidation and Reduction Reaction with: 


Alkali Hydroxides and Carbonates + Carbon 
maferous Compounds + Sulfur and Sulfides 
Boric Acid + Nitrous Oxide 
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Announcing: 


CYANAMIDE BY CYANAMID 


A definitive treatise on NCN®, the highly 
reactive ion with largely untapped growth potential! 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Manufacturers Chemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


I would like to receive a copy of the 
new technical manual, ““Cyanamide by 
Cyanamid.” 


. Aero® Calcium Cyanamide is the source of the cyanamide ion, a 
relatively untapped powerhouse of chemical reactivity. Just how 
reactive is the major subject of this new, comprehensive booklet 


that has been three years in the making. iain 





“Cyanamide by Cyanamid” offers something for every chemist 
interested in developing new nitrogen chemical intermediates. 
It is an invaluable guidebook to those exploring new compounds 
for the entire spectrum of product applications. Why not use 
the coupon to insure prompt delivery of your copy? 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chemicals Department 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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From Heyden Newport 


New . 
SALICYLALDEHYDE plant on stream 


HEYDEN 
NEWPORT 
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Meeting your need for greater process- 
ing flexibility, advanced new facilities 
for producing Salicylaldehyde are now 
on stream at Heyden Newport’s vast 
Fords, N.J., plant. This assures you 
prompt deliveries ... premium quality 
... dependable volume geared to your 
production schedules. 


Interesting new applications for Sali- 
cylaldehyde and its derivatives include 
use in heat stabilized plastics, fungi- 


Where tradition meets tomorrow in chemical progress 


cides, and light stabilizers for plastics. 
As a reactive intermediate, versatile 
Salicylaldehyde is used extensively in 
preparing pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, 
essential oils, and additives for the rub- 
ber and petroleum industries. 

Write for technical data on Salicyl- 
aldehyde and its uses. Heyden Newport 
Chemical Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








